EUROPE FOR AUTUMN 


Season at its gayest—rates at their lowest 


Enjoy Europe’s autumn splendor . . . theatres, 
cabarets reopened, Paris Exposition in full swing: 
Sail in the world’s newest liner Queen Mary, fastest 
direct to France ... . or in the Aquitania or 
Berengaria, among the world’s largest ships . . . 
weekly from N. Y. to Cherbourg, Southampton. 
Or choose any of the 15 ‘leisure liners’ from New 
York, Boston and Montreal to Britain and the 
Continent. Low autumn round trip fares from 


$266 Cabin, $214 Tourist, $157.50 Third Class 


THE BRITISH TRADITION DISTINGUISHES CUNARD WHITE STAR 


Cunard White Star 


sounds the seven seas for your 


pleasure travel 


Off Tourane or Rio, off Havana or Cherbourg, 
you'll hear the leadsman’s cry . . . sounding the 
ocean depth as his ship approaches harbor at 
slow speed . . . confirming the electric flash of the 
fathometer on the bridge. “By the mark, ten” is 
the call as his cast reaches the 10-fathom leather 
marker... “the deep, twelve” as the next try shows 
a depth between the spaced markers of knots, 
leather and bunting. 


Symbolic fathomings! They plumb beneath that 
shipboard life which Cunard White Star has per- 
fected through nearly a century. They show you 
the solid basis on which this pleasure world is 
built . . . British seamanship, backed by its ulti- 
mate safeguard: human vigilance. From this 
comes the special serenity of a Cunard White Star 
sailing .. . to be enjoyed wherever you go. Book 
through your local agent or Cunard White Star... 
25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Ave., New York. 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 


To Nassau and Havana this Fall—9 days— 


$85 up 


“Sea Larks” in the famous globe-cireling Carinthia 
. .. Just the pick-ups you need to set you up for a 
busy winter. Enjoy a full day in fashionable, 
festive Nassau ... twonights and a day in dazzling, 
gayer-than-ever Havana. Book now for any of these 


sailings from New York: November 3, 13 or 24... 


To your Favorite Southern Ports this Winter 


Georgic Christmas and New Year’s Cruise Dec. 23 
to Nassau, Kingston and Havana—l0 days, $130 
up. Berengaria New Year’s Cruise Dec. 28 to 
Nassau—5 days, $80 up. And 19 other cruises 
through January, February, March . . . including 
weekly sailings in the Carinthia to Nassau begin- 
ning Jan. 29. Take your choice ...6 to 18 days... 
rates from $75. But make your reservations early! 
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‘India Hong Kong Panama 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Franconia to 33 Ports of Both Hemispheres— 


. 146 days—$1900 up 


Unique opportunities ashore ... Victoria Falls as 
well as Angkor. 7 exclusive ports including a bril- 
liant new one: Tourane, for the first world-cruise 
excursion to Hué, fabulous capital of Annam! From 


New York Jan. 6. Rate includes shore program. — 


Complete ‘Both Hemispheres’ Itinerary 


Trinidad Ceylon Shanghai 
Bahia Penang Peiping 
Rio de Janeiro Singapore Korea 

St. Helena Bangkok Nagasaki 
Cape Town Java Miyajima 
Port Elizabeth —_ Bali Kobe 
Durban Borneo Yokohama 
Madagascar Philippines Hawaii 
Seychelles French Indo-China California 
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IN THE WORLD” 


Last year hundreds of re- 
turning world tourists 
elected SOUTH AFRICA 
as the most interesting 
country on their entire 
Actual ballots 
taken on shipboard showed 
that South Africa—of all 
the foreign lands they had 
visited — most completely 
captured their imagina- 


cruise . 


tion. 


South Africa is rich. in 
colorful sights and vivid 
experiences. Visit the big 
game preserve in Kruger 
National Park, the primi- 
tive villages of Zululand, 
Victoria Falls (over twice 
as high as Niagara), the 
diamond mines of Kim- 
berley . . . And then, for 
interesting intervals be- 
tween sightseeing trips, re- 
lax for a time at the fash- 
ionable resorts of the Cape, 
with their sporty golf clubs © 
and world famous bathing 
beaches. Here, in a de- 
lightfully bracing climate, 
awaits the incomparable 
vacation! 


VOTE—when you plan your 
next trip—FOR 


ouTH AFRICA 


THE WORLD’S “MOST 
INTERESTING TRAVEL 
LAND.” 


Detailed infor- 
mation from 
all leading 
tourist and 
travel agencies. 


Holy Men at the Passion Play in Kerbela, Iraq 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN FLEET 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


26 


YANKEE 
CRUISES 


ANNUALLY 


to the entire 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Delightful the year around 


by the 
SAILINGS: 
EXETER Nov. 9 
EXCAMBION Nov. 23 
EXOCHORDA Dec. 7 
EXCALIBUR Dec. 21 


and fortnightly thereafter 


4d vats $395" 


son aa 595° 


These storied lands may now be 
reached in greater comfort and 
luxury and at a cost hitherto un- 
attainable by this all American 
first class 
fortnightly 

service, 
All state- 
rooms out- 
side, topside and amidship— 
many with semi-private verandas 
and most with private baths— 
free-standing metal beds—large 
wardrobes—hotandcold running 
water—country club veranda cafe 
overlooking bow—electric galley 
—fine cuisine—a lacarte no addi- 
tional charge—all dine at one 
sitting— modern steam laundry— 
novelty shop—hair dressing salon 
—swimming pool—talking pic- 
tures—no crowding—capacity 
limited to 132 first class passen- 

gers Only. 


The revised itinerary of the Cruise 
covers the whole Mediterranean 
calling at Gibraltar, Marseilles, 
Naples, Alexandria, Jaffa, Beirut, 
Haifa, Alexandria, Piraeus(Athens), 
Naples, Leghorn, Genoa Mar- 
seilles, Boston and New York. 


To: GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
NAPLES 

And From: PIRAEUS, NAPLES, 

LEGHORN, GENOA, MARSEILLES, 


$160 uP. 


And without change of ship 
To: ALEXANDRIA, JAFFA/TEL- 
AVIV, BEIRUT. And From: BEIRUT, 
HAIFA, ALEXANDRIA $200 uP 


ALSO “THREE-QUARTERS” CRUISE 


To: Piraeus, Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, 
Marseilles, via Gibraltar, Marseilles, 
Naples, Alexandria,  Jaffa/Tel-Aviv, 
Beirut, Haifa, Alexandria $295 up 


Consult your Travel Agent who will tell 
you all the advantages of the Yankee 
Cruises in the Four Aces. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORT LINES 
25 Broadway, New York 
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NEW TRIUMPHS OF ARCHEOLOGY IN IRAQ 


Two automobiles, covered with the dust 
of the desert, arrived in the morning and 
drove into the open tile-paved court of the 
hotel. The license plate of one read Da- 
mascus, and on that of the other, an impos- 
ing roadster, was the name of one of the 
big cities of America. But the travelers, 
before they spoke, might have been taken 
to be British or German, even by the Eng- 
lish-speaking Chaldean clerk who hastened 
to receive them. The three men, youthful 
and affable, had the air of diplomats, and 
the two attractive girls were of a type that 
is rare in Baghdad. I had heard a few 
days before that the new American Minis- 
ter of Persia would soon be passing through 
Iraq on his way to Teheran. 

The servants began to unpack the heavily 


By AMEEN RIHANI 


loaded cars. Wardrobe and steamer trunks, 
suit-cases and hold-alls, hand bags and laun- 
dry bags, furs and steamer rugs, leather 
hat boxes and portfolios—the baggage of 
an ambassador. But what followed was 
more significant: canvas water bags, storm 
boots, sheepskin coats, a case of bottles of 
soda or spring water, several typewriters of 
the portable and the standard size, more bot- 
tles, cameras, scientific instruments, a case 
of canned goods, and a box of Flit. It was 
not the American Minister to the court of 
the Shah: it was the vanguard of an Amer- 
ican archeological expedition. 

We are changing our types, as well as our 
manners. The scholar, who was always pic- 
tured as a wizened and shabby and be- 
spectacled gentleman, is today not unlike a 


THE GIANT ARCH AT CTESIPHON 


banker or a prosperous merchant. He 
travels, at least, like a banker or an am- 
bassador and can afford, so well is he paid, 
to take with him his wife, or his secretary. 
The lady may even be an official member of 
the expedition, for paleology has become at- 
tractive in these post-war times to both 
sexes. 

It should not, therefore, surprise you, 
that the good-looking girl in furs, who 
carries her tortoise-shell glasses in her 
vanity case, might be an Assyriologist. In 
any case, she deserves to share with her 
husband or her “professor” the pleasures of 
modern travel and modern scientific busi- 
ness; she deserves to share the luxuries of 
the post-war craze for digging up graves 
in ancient lands. 


The vaulted hall of the palace of Shapur IJ, built in the early centuries of the Christian era, is one of the engineering wonders of antiquity. In apparent 
defiance of the laws of gravitation it rises to a height of 140 feet with a span of 84 feet. Ctesiphon is about twenty-five miles southeast of Baghdad on the 
opposite bank of the Tigris from the ruins of the more famous city of Seleucia. 


Oriental Institute, Univ, of Chicaao 


THE ACROPOLIS AT TEPE GAWRA 


At Tepe Gawra have been found the relics of an unknown people who came from the East to Persia and Mesopotamia in the sixth millenium before 

Christ. Already the strata of thirteen different historical periods have been excavated, and seven more strata still remain to be uncovered. Here is the 

acropolis with its three temples at level XIII, dating from about 4300 B.C., and showing one of the world’s earliest examples of harmonious town planning. 
At Tepe Gawra archeologists have penetrated the succession of remains that mark the earliest recognized civilization of the ancient world. 


Luxuriously, too, is the expedition housed 
on the site of its labors. Its home in the 
wilderness is furnished with all the modern 
comforts of a city residence—electric lights, 
bathrooms, spring beds, easy chairs, a 
library, and the young lady to see, in addi- 
tion to her official business, that it is kept 
in order by a squad of native servants. 
There are also extensions: a chemical labo- 
ratory, a repair shop, a packing room, rooms 
for photography and designing, a store 
room, and a garage.. One may ask, is the 
game worth the candle? Are the universi- 
ties and museums rightly appropriating 
their various bequests and funds? Before 
I attempt a survey of the achievements 


Oriental Institute, Univ. of Chicago 
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REFERENCE 
We = EXPEDITIONS OF THE ORIENTAL 
INSTITUTE, EXCEPT THE PREHISTORIC 
SURVEY EXPEDITION, WHICH IS A 
MOBILE UNIT 


= FERTILE CRESCENT 


of this archeological invasion, I shall dwell 
briefly upon the historical background. No 
country in the world can boast of more 
buried cities and extinct cizilizations than 
the valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates 
rivers, which the ancients called Mesopo- 
tamia. Forty or fifty years ago, however, 
our knowledge was confined to two of its 
ancient kingdoms, Assyria and Chaldea, and 
their capitals, Nineveh and Babylon. 

Even our knowledge of Babylonia, before 
the archeologists began to discover and de- 
cipher the cuneiform tablets during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, was 
meager and questionable for it was derived 
from the Old Testament and faintly illu- 
mined with citations from Josephus and 
Ptolemy . 


In the so-called Fertile Crescent of Iraq the 
first great civilizations worked out the tech- 
niques of life which were transmitted to the 
modern world throwgh the medium of 
Greece and Rome. The region is an almost 
inexhaustible storehouse of archeological 
treasure which is being studied by over a 
dozen different expeditions, including the 
American groups of the Oriental Institute of 
Chicago and the University of Pennsylvania. 


While Assyria and Babylonia were two 
separate kingdoms, although similar in race 
and language, their history was a confused 
chronicle of both, and the extent of their 


respective authorities was hardly definable. 


The power of each kingdom was com- 
mensurate with its interests, or reflected by 
its rivalries, and often in its development 
was tantamount to conquest. As the power, 
in other words, of one kingdom increased, 
that of the other declined. That they were 
independent kingdoms, with unabridged 
sovereignty, is true only so far as their 
rivalries were unexpressible by force of 
arms. 

At a certain period, according to the Old 
Testament, Assyria was the all dominant 
power; but according to the first chapter, 
as it were, of archeological knowledge, 
Babylonia was superior to the northern 
kingdom, and barring a stretch of seven or 
eight centuries, Assyria might be described 
as a Babylonian dependency. 

During the period of archeological ex- 
plorations, which started in the second half 
of the nineteenth century, Babylonia was 
declared to be the mother country of all the 
arts and sciences that filtered into the cul- 
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THE WINGED BULLS OF 
KHORSABAD 


On either side of a doorway leading to 
the citadel of Sargon JI two winged bulls 
dating from the eighth century B.C. were 
excavated. These creatures are the 
“cherubs” of the Old Testament so 
seriously misunderstood by later Chris- 
tian art. Each figure, carved in calcareous 
stone similar to alabaster, weighs forty 
tons and is sixteen feet high. 


ture of the Greeks and the Persians. 
Even the civilization of the Assyrians 
was supposed to be derived from that of 
their neighbors in the south, the Baby- 
lonians. 

I shall give the reader an example of 
how our historical knowledge is being 
continually corrected and augmented by 
archeological discoveries. 

We knew that the kingdom of Assyria 
took its name from the god Assur, and 
that around the temple of this god a 
city was built, which was given his name. 
But exactly where that city was, we did 
not know until a German archeological 
expedition started to excavate in the 
northern part of Mesopotamia between 
the Upper and the Lower Zab rivers. 
There, around what is known today as 
Qal’at Shergat, the site of the City of 
Assur was discovered and a valuable 
contribution to our historical knowledge 
was made. Before Nineveh was built, As- 
sur was the capital of the kingdom of the 
north, and when Nineveh became the capi- 
tal, Assur’s prestige continued. It became 
the religious center of Assyria, while Nine- 
veh was the center of the civil power. 

Thus, the site of Assur was discovered ; 
but when the city was built, we have yet to 
learn. Previous to the German expedition, 
the dawn of Assyrian history seems to have 
been in 900 B.C. and its recorded span was 
confined to about three centuries, coming 
down to the reign of Assur-beni-pal (668- 
626 B.C.) ; but our knowledge, based upon 
archeological discoveries, has so increased 
and improved that Assyrian history can 
now be traced back to 2500 B.C. 

The same is true of Babylonia, upon 
whose history much light has been shed by 
the two German expeditions in 1876 and 
1899, as well as the expedition of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1893. 

_ Excavations were also conducted in 1884 
at Tello, ancient Lagash, by the French 


Consul, M. de Sarzec, which brought to 
light certain inscriptions that evidenced a 
pre-Semitic age. Again, at Eridu in the 
South and Nippur in the North, it was dis- 
covered that those two centers of culture 
influenced the culture of the Babylonians. 

This was the first intimation of a pos- 
sible forerunner of Babylon and Assur, 
as well as a guidepost to Sumeria. But our 
knowledge was still diluted with error. It 
was then thought, for instance, that the 
Sumerians borrowed much of their culture 
from the Babylonians. 

That this is not so, that the contrary 
is more likely true, we shall now see 
as we review the most recent of archeo- 
logical discoveries. Since the joint ex- 
pedition of the British Museum and 


A small find often proves of inestimable 
value to the archeologist. This tablet 
from the library of Sargon II at Khorsa- 
bad gives a list of about one hundred 
kings running back from the eighth 
century B.C. to the latter half of the 
third millenium B.C. It greatly enlarges 
our knowledge of Assyrian history. 


N 


Pennsylvania University started to excavate 
at Ur in 1922, a vast store of knowledge 
has been added to Mesdpotamian history, 
and another store of rare and valuable ob- 
jects enriched American and European 
museums and served to establish, for the 
first time in the annals of Arabia, a little 
museum in Baghdad. We know now that 
Chaldea and Assyria themselves might have 
looked back to a distant past, and the his- 
torians of Babylon and Nineveh might have 
held forth upon the culture of the Hurri, 
the conquests of the Elamites, and the 
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vanished glory of the Sumerians. And we 
may not have come yet to the beginning. 
We may yet ask, “And before that, what ?” 
The archeologists are still digging deep 
down into the earth for light. From stra- 
tum to stratum they go through the records 
of time, and find everywhere, in the little 
territory of the two rivers, cemeteries over 
buried cities and artificial mounds under the 
foundations of palace and temple. Ur of 


The discoveries of recent 
years have greatly augmented 
our knowledge of the re- 
markable technical and ar- 
tistic skill of the various 
early inhabitants of Iraq. 
Glass was used in 2500 B.C., 
a full thousand years before 
it came into general use; 
iron was used in 2700 B.C., 
fifteen hundred years before 
that metal was common. 


The objects shown above indicate the rich variety of the 
artistic work recently discovered in Iraq. At the upper left 
is a part of a frieze from the temple at Tell "Ubaid dating from 
3000 B.C. The stone portrait head was the only Assyrian 


object found at Ur. 


the Chaldees has put Babylon in the shade. 
And many other cities, besides Ur, have 
been brought back to light, among which are 
Eridu, Uruk, Larsa, Lagash, Eshnunna, 
Kish, Nuzi, and Seleucia. Little wonder 
that the country is so attractive to the 
archeologist. 

There are thirteen archeological expedi- 
tions at work today in Iraq; and of these, 
six are American, two American and 


The lion’s head is from the royal graves 
at Ur. At the upper right is a statuette of the Goddess of 
Birds and Beetles from Ur. The lion in bas-relief of glazed 
brick was found among the ruins of the temple of Ishtar at 
Babylon. The bronze lamp was made in Parthia in 200 B.C. 


British, one German, one British, one 
French, and one German and American. 
In the north, the British are excavating at 
Nineveh and the Americans at Dur Shar- 
rukin, at Tell Billa and Tepe Gawra, and 
at Nuzi near Kirkuk; in central Iraq, there 
are other American expeditions at Tell 
Asmar, the ancient Eshnunna, and Khafaje, 
at Seleucia, and jointly with the Germans 
at Ctesiphon and with the British at Kish; 


while in the south, the Germans are digging 
at Warka, the French at Lagash, and the 
- British-American Expedition, foremost of 
all, is completing its great work at Ur. Be- 
sides these, the Missione Archeologica Itali- 
ana, took up its work a few years ago, at 
Kakzu, east of the Upper Zab River, 
where a Parthian necropolis and a city built 
by Sennacherib have already been dis- 
covered. 


University of Pennsylvania 


DIGNITARIES 
AND BOXERS 


At Khafaje remarkable examples 
of portrait sculpture have been 
discovered which challenge com- 
parison with Greek and Roman 
works of nearly 3000 years later. 
Above is a Sumerian dignitary 
who is portrayed with surprising 
candor. At the upper left is a 
statue of a priest with clasped 
hands and heavy beard. Even 
more striking is the bas-relief at 
the left showing two boxers of 
5000 years ago. Both fighters are 
standing on their toes with arms 
outstretched, and even the hands 
are bandaged in much the same 
way as they are today 


But more important than this in the north 
is the work of the archeologists of the 
Oriental Institute of Chicago. At Dur 
Sharrukin, or Khorsabad, near Mosul, they 
have excavated a part of the mound, and 
they can now look down from their home 
on top of it upon the throne room and the 
library of the palace of Sargon II. The 
work has led to the discovery of monu- 
mental pieces of sculpture, broken and 


whole, which are doomed, it seems, to re- 
main where they are, in place and out of 
place, because they are not uncommon 
enough to be worth removing. The explora- 
tion of the temple area, which was covered 
by four or five meters of hard soil, re- 
vealed a structure of glazed bricks and some 
interesting details in Assyrian architectural 
designs and temple decoration. 

The value of a find to the seekers of 
knowledge about the past is neither in its 
size, however, nor in its artistic merit. It 
may sometimes be a small and seemingly 
worthless object turned up by the spade of 
an Arab laborer. It may also come into the 
hands of the archeologist in pieces, and 
he may spend days in trying to restore it to 
its original form. A striking instance is a 
small clay tablet, the size of a playing card, 
which was found in the library of the 
palace of Sargon, and which is covered on 
both sides with cuneiform writing. Here 
then is its importance. For in these cunei- 
form characters the Assyriologist finds a 
chronological list of ninety-five kings of 
Assyria, only about half of whom had 
hitherto been known. Assyrian history, 
therefore, will have to be corrected: the 
first Assyrian king did not rule in the ninth 
century, B.C., but, according to this record, 
1500 years before that, or in the middle of 
the third millenium. 

This seems to be confirmed by another 
American Expedition which is digging at 
Nuzi near Kirkuk. Through an uninter- 
rupted succession of strata, reaching down 
to the prehistoric layer, evidence of the 
Hurri, a people hitherto unknown, was ob- 
tained. The form of their temples shows 
that they were Assyrian in their religion, at 
least, and the texts that were found shed 
light on the development of Assyrian civili- 
zation. 

But this conclusion may be upset by 
another American Expedition, which is 
digging north of Kirkuk, near Khorsabad, 
in two mounds called Tell Billa and Tepe 
Gawra. Here, too, the prehistoric strata 
were reached, and the finds, which include a 
hair ornament, a bronze bowl, a symbolic 
stone object, and an inscribed spear, are 
still being studied by the Assyriologists of 
Pennsylvania University. The Director of 
the Expedition, in a lecture he delivered in 
Baghdad, told us that they were important 
in connection with the spread of Sumerian 
civilization in Assyrian lands during the 
reign of the First Dynasty of Ur. (3100 
B.C.). But Assyria, according to the tablet 
found in the library of Sargon II, did not 
exist at that time. The archeologists can 
also be confusing. 

They seem to be successful, however, in 
their effort to correct a mistake about 
Seleucia. The German Expedition, digging 
near Ctesiphon, refutes the previous as- 
sumption that Seleucia must have been on 
the right bank of the Tigris and proves that 
the river had here changed its course, 
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RECONSTRUCTING THE PAST 


Aerial photography is an invaluable aid to the modern archeologist, often revealing the lines 

of old walls which are invisible from the ground. In the upper picture is an air view of 

Khafaje. The great fortified oval incloses a Sumerian temple of 3000 B.C. From it extend 

the streets of the ancient city. The irregular holes in the left foreground were made by thieves 

in search of antiquities. Below is a reconstruction of the temple oval at Khafaje which, though 

viewed at a different angle, may easily be identified with the air view. Thus the temple and 
surrounding houses may have looked in the days of the city’s prime. 


thus dividing in two parts the mound of 
Ctesiphon, and that the capital of the 
Seleucian empire was situated west of the 
city wall, or on the left bank. On that 
same spot, however, the Expedition of the 
Michigan University tried to find the early 
Sumerian city of Akshak-upi. And both 
Expeditions seem to have met with success. 
The complex mounds, including the promi- 
nent Tell Umar, represent the remains of 
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Seleucia; and under the mounds was 
Akshak. Proof of the first is archeological 
and documentary: terra cotta figurines of 
unmistakable Hellenistic workmanship were 
found in the third level. Also two “bitumen 
sealings of Seleucid salt-tax receipts,’ as 
well as coins bearing the name of Seleucia 
and its kings. Proof of the second: in a 
deeper level, two stone door sockets were 
found, on one of which is a Sumerian in- 


scription mentioning “the king of Ak- 
shak.” 

Akshak— Seleucia— Parthia—Greece! 
Yes, the decorations on the facades of 
the buildings that were also unearthed 
show the transition from Oriental to 
Greek architecture; and this achitecture 
is preserved, essentially unchanged, in 
the Sasanian and the Islamic eras. The 
best examples of it are to be seen today 
at Hatra, as well as in the Iwan of the 
Palace at Ctesiphon.” Further proof of 
the remains of the different cities, one 
above the other, are the stamped clay 
seals, with glyptic representations of 
heads and a variety of figures, both 
Seleucian and Babylonian, some of which 
are inscribed in Greek. 

Besides the Seleucian coins, which 
cover nine reigns from Seleucus I to 
Demitrius J, and the Parthian, from 
Orodes to’ Volasges V, a considerable 
quantity of Roman coins from the time 
of the various Roman occupations shed 
more light on the succession of con- 
quests. The exploration included about 
two hundred graves in the palace block, 
and the finds were extensive and illumi- 
nating: two hundred and _ seventy-five 
types of Parthian pottery, over fifty 
types of Parthian lamps, many notable 
and unique examples of Parthian jewelry, 
and a hundred other objects which en- 
hance our knowledge about the daily 
life of the people. As interesting, too, 
are the terra cotta figurines, which are 
done in the late Greek style. The Greek © 
artists that lived in Seleucia must have 
been pleased with the excellent clay of 
the country, which helped them to in- 
dulge their artistic fancy. 

But the Parthian, even the Babylonian 
period is modern compared to what has 
been brought to light in the southern part 
of this vast cemetery of Iraq, in Su- 
meria; and the treasures of Seleucia pale 
alongside of what has been discovered 
at Ur and Uruk. Here, indeed, is the 
field of the greatest archeological 
achievements during the past twelve 
years; and the treasures unearthed, some 
of the rarest and most precious that have 
been found in the buried cities of the 
past anywhere, are now at the British 
Museum and the Museum of Pennsyl- 
vania University; all, except a moiety, 
which is exhibited in about fifteen glass 
cases at the Baghdad Museum. 

Amazing are the objects found in the 
grave of a Sumerian. Besides the jew- 
elry and the pottery and the figurines, 
there are seals and plaques and brow pencils 
and hair pins! And here is the hair orna- 
ment of Queen Shub-Ad—a silver orna- 
ment with flower petals of gold; and here 
is her necklace of carnelians and lapis 
lazuli cut in the shape of spherical tri- 
angles — objects of barbaric splendor, 
(Continued on page 41) 


CELEBRATING A SUCCESSFUL HUNT 


Grotesque little figures stamp out the rhythm with their feet as they dance in honor of Mongo, the god of hunting, in the heart of the Epulu Forest. 


LILLIPUTIANS OF THE EPULU FOREST 


A four-gallon gasoline tin filled with kitchen 
salt makes you a Santa Claus of the forest, 
for the pygmies are fonder of salt than any- 
thing else. This little girl is receiving her 
spoonful from one of the boys. 


By COMMANDER ATTILIO GATTI 


<y AMBO, Bwana,’ the little elves whis- 
pered on the second day, keeping however 
at the safe distance to which they had run 
at my approach. 

On the third day, women and children 
disappeared into their huts, but the men 
waited my coming, standing bravely near 
their doorways to address to me a timid, 
“Yambo, baba.” 

The fourth morning, as soon as | stepped 
into the clearing, dozens and dozens of 
diminutive men and women and children 
quickly crowded around me, laughing and 
dancing and shouting happily, “Yambo, 
yambo, baba yangu,” making me feel like a 
new Gulliver among friendly Lilliputians. 

Of course, yambo means “good morning,” 
“good evening,’ and every other current 
salutation. Bwana means “master”; and 
baba, “father.” And that rapid progression 


in the warmth of their welcome, crowned by 
baba yangu, “our own father,” which is the 
most affectionate expression a native can use 
to tell you that he trusts and loves you, 
meant for me that the conquest had been 
accomplished—that every barrier had broken 
down between me and the Mambuti Pygmies 
of the Epulu Forest in the Belgian Congo. 
From that moment on I knew we would be 
forever the best of friends. 

It seemed a great victory to me after the 
welcome they had given me the first day. It 
was a welcome that | cannot quote, because 
it was not expressed in words but simply 
with terrified, instantaneous flight. 

The first day I shall remember for a long 
time because it taught me several un- 
forgettable things. First of all, never to go 
into the forest without the guidance of the 
pygmies. Apalibwa, the Sultani of the 
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JOURNEY’S END 


Indefatigable as the pygmies are, several 
hours of march in the forest represent 
such a terrific effort that even they are 
exhausted by the end of the day. The 
Pygmies are indispensable guides, how- 
ever, for only they can find the way 
through the unbelievable entanglement 
of the vegetation. 


Epulu, had told me that I would be safe in 
following Matalatala, his brother, who 
would bring me straight as an arrow to 
a spot where a big tribe of Mambuti was 
then living, in a forest clearing toward 
which the column of my fifty porters had 
already departed that same morning with 
all my camp material. 

So I left the road, entered the forest 
and for hours and hours I followed on the 
heels of Matalatala. The walk was sup- 
posed to take half a day. But six hours 
had already gone by, and of the pygmies 
and of the porters there was never a sign. 

Only when, almost exhausted, I began 
to question my guide with a certain 
anxiety, I noticed that his course was 
somewhat dubious. Our sole chance of 
advancing with any rapidity was to use 
the narrow, muddy passages opened in the 
unbelievable entanglement of the vegeta- 
tion by the continuous coming and going 
of elephants and buffaloes. But these 
passages were so numerous and so tor- 
tuous that it was absolutely hopeless for 
me to try to keep my sense of direction. 

It was useless to attempt to read all 
the “signposts” made by pygmies at 
every bifurcation: green branches broken 
in the middle; incisions freshly cut with 
machetes in the trunk of a tree; little 
tubular ant-heaps upturned; huge leaves 
of magongo turned upside down, the point 
indicating a certain direction; dry sticks 
tied in a small bundle to bar a path. In 
the pygmy code signs of this kind convey 
such information as: “To the village of 
Sekumbangi, turn left’; or, “This way to 
the place where Makulu has killed an 
elephant just this morning”; or “Caution, 
big safari of red ants crossing the path” ; 
or, “Two hundred paces only to the best 
honey-filling-station,” and so on. 

It was quite unusual and distressing 
that at every bifurcation Matalatala 
would stop to read one of these signals, 
scratch his head, take the path to the 
right, stop again, scratch his nose—for a 
change—and come back, finally deciding 
to take the path to the left. Then at the 
next bifurcation he would begin again 
with the same hesitations and scratchings, 
answering more and more vaguely to my 


BURDEN BEARERS 


oo : ; A pygmy woman arranges on her back 
a heavy load of dried banana flour which 
represents a week’s food for the group of 
pygmy hunters she will follow through 
the forest as a two-legged commissariat. 
The entire tribe follows the men who 

carry the nets in a mukila hunt. 


The bibi, or wife, of one of Commander 
Gatti’s “boys” watches the pygmy dance 
with impudent amusement. 


increasingly anxious and pressing ques- 
tions. 

All this confusion was very distressing 
to me, tired and famished and thirsty as 
I was after a good eight hours of un- 
interrupted walking. However after sev- 
eral more hours when the forest was 
growing dark and I was already thinking 
we were lost, Matalatala suddenly stop- 
ped, listened intently for a second or two 
and then with satisfaction pronounced, 
Mumbuti huko’—“Here are the Mam- 
buti.” 

I couldn’t hear a sound then, but a little 
later I began to perceive a vague hum- 
ming, as of an immense hornet’s nest. The 
humming increased with every one of 
the quickened steps we took, until it 
reached, in the sonority of the forest, the 
volume of noise that only a fairly big 
village can make. 

Just then we heard a shrill shout, at which 
the still invisible crowd fell into a deadly 
silence. A chorus of cries followed, a short 
stampede, and then the forest was silent 
again as if both village and people had 
melted into the night. 

“Come, come quickly, Bwana,’ said my 
guide, trotting ahead. The stream of words, 
incomprehensible to me, which he was shout- 
ing toward the fugitives, was far from ob- 
taining any success, however. 

Reaching a huge clearing filled with hun- 
dreds of the small round huts of the pyg- 
mies, I realized that we had come to the 
wrong village, to one inhabited by pygmies 
who had seen very little of the white man, 

or probably did not know him at all. Evi- 
dently some child or some woman collecting 


Seeks 


A MODERN GULLIVER 


After the pygmies overcame their initial shyness at seeing a white man, the diminutive 
Sultan brought his three wives to meet Commander Gatti. The average height of the Mambuti 
pygmy is around four feet. 


wood outside the clearing had seen or heard 
my approach and given the alarm, provok- 
ing an immediate general flight. Men and 
women and children had all disappeared 
into the forest, leaving behind them all their 
possessions: spears and bows, and pots still 
cooking on the dozens of tiny fires scattered 
everywhere. 

And at the same time I got my second 
lesson of the day: never get separated from 
your porters. For evidently my safari was 
awaiting me at some other village, how far 
away I could not guess, but certainly impos- 
sible to reach that night. And there was I, 
as tired, wet, perspiring and hungry as I 
have ever been in my life, without even so 
much as a piece of bread to eat or a blanket 
in which to sleep. 


The third thing I learned was that to ap- 
proach the pure pygmies of the Epulu, still 
so shy and wild, to establish with them 
friendly and lasting relations, one has to 
use, especially in the very beginning of the 
acquaintance, a vast amount of patience and 
kindness. 

Matalatala, so crushed by his own mistake 
that I was unable to criticize him, had 
kindled a good fire for me at a hundred 
yards or so from the pygmy camp near a 
fallen trunk, and had brought me some good 
spring water in a funnel made with a 
magongo leaf. Then he had crumpled down 
into the deepest and gloomiest misery. 

Piece by piece, I had dried myself at the 
fire, trving to kill the time and the fatigue in 
smoking a cigarette, when the pygmies, 
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my lighter, I lit a new cigarette. The — 
bright flame springing up from the shin- 

ing little gadget in my hand drew an 
admiration which was revealed by some | 
whispers from the surrounding blackness 
and which reached its highest point when | 
I began to smoke, putting the lighted end | 
of the cigarette inside my mouth. It was | 
an innocent little trick of my childhood, 
but it made a great effect. 

“Wah, wah!” grave; deep voices mur- 
mured all around me. The pygmies had 
completely forgotten to keep their pres- 
CnCeSEEret. 

Then I put a cigarette on a leaf and 
deposited it at the edge of the light made 


by the fire. ; 
“Who puts there an egg,” I said, “may . 
take the tumbako.” 

Every sound ceased, and I thought for 

a moment that my hunger had made me 

too precipitate. But a few minutes later 

PANTOMIME six tiny hands, each grasping the gleam- 
The pygmies are marvellous actors: Here one of them reenacts with convincing mimicry ing whiteness of an egg, appeared from 
the fight he had the day before with the huge leopard whose hide is drying in the background. the blackness, and reached toward the : 
cigarette. | 

With slow movements, I added another 
probably attracted by the smell of good to- sion, for it left at once the place where it had five cigarettes, then retreated again to my 
bacco, returned, silent as shadows. I fallen, rising mysteriously in the dark to a seat. It was really too delightful to see those : 
couldn’t see them. I couldn’t detect the height of four feet. And there is remained, six cigarettes instantly changed into six | 
slightest sound. But I felt that they were gleaming under energetic puffings, but with- eggs as by magic, so imperceptible had been | 
hidden in the vegetation all around me, their out visible means of support. the movement of dark little hands in the | 
invisible eyes studying me with a fear that Matalatala looked quite worried, but I starless night. | 
curiosity was slowly overcoming. steadied him with a glance. In less time than I can say it, Matalatala 4 
The stub of my cigarette, indifferently “Look,” I said to him, “see where the had carefully enveloped every egg in a | 
tossed away, helped to confirm this impres- Bwanas keep their moto (fire).” And with magongo leaf and put it in the ashes to 
cook, 
That was my dinner, and when I had . 

FOREST PATRIARCH finished it I found that by some other 

In the middle of the circle made by the dancing hunters, the old, old men sit around the magic a very clever sort of chair made of 


fire smoking their calabash pipes, primitive narghiles in which the acrid smoke of wild 
tobacco passes through water before reaching their mouths. 


light wood and straw had appeared just 
behind me. Two cigarettes flew through 
the air to recompense for his thoughtful- 
ness the kindhearted, anonymous little 
man. Then I dropped into the chair 
and into the deepest sleep I can remem- 
ber. 

The morning after, even before 
Matalatala (who had disappeared at the 
first glimpse of dawn) could return with 
my porters, a hesitant delegation ap- 
proached. It was composed of four old, 
wrinkled, toothless little gnomes and their 
leader. The leader was a fattish pygmy 
of about forty, wearing a round straw 
hat three sizes too small but crowned, as 
a compensation, with plenty of red and 
blue feathers, bringing the height of the 
little man to a total of perhaps four feet 
five inches. 

To show their friendly intentions, the 
five pygmies covered the large points of 
their stout spears with a sort of hood 
made of interwoven leaves. For the 
same purpose, I at once uncovered the 
few treasures I had with me—a last 
package of cigarettes and a pouch con- 
taining some kitchen salt. On such a 
basis the entente cordiale was established 
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as soon as Chief Tshumbanzi and his an- 
cient counselors had devoured all the salt, VICTORY BALL 
and I had lit for them a cigarette apiece, The Shae wagner ieee a a a ie with eee poeite ae Sree Music for the 
with my lighter, of course. eee i eat ot Tei car tavetice Gh whodly ds the hantecs dance around Me 
The thick crowd which had gathered at a fire in honor of the god Mongo, the women keep time by clapping their hands together. Not 
safe distance to watch the palaver (and to the least interested spectators are the youngsters who follow each movement of their fathers 
share with the eyes, at least, the banquet of Pico eacctontions nea Fy: 
salt) dissolved instantly when I got up 
from my chair to follow the important 
little chief on an official visit to his village. 
I made my visit as short and unobtrusive 
as possible. On the following day I per- 
mitted the pygmies to come, as often and 
for as long as they liked, to peep about 
my camp. 
By the fourth day, all the pygmies of 
the tribe knew me well. They had eaten 
my salt and smoked my tobacco, had en- 
joyed my lighter and my little jokes, had 
dared to look in my field glasses and in 
my reflex camera, and, as I| said before, 
they unanimously called me “baba 
yangu.” 
During nine long expeditions in South, 
East, Central and North Africa, I have 
had the opportunity of observing natives 
belonging to hundreds of races, types 
and tribes. But never have I met any 
so happy, carefree, healthy, strong, kind 
and lovable as-the Mambuti pygmies of 
the Epulu. In contrast to other pygmies 
—the Batwa of Northern Rhodesia and 
of Ruanda, and the Mambuti of the Kivu 
mountains and of the Ituri Forest itself 
who for many years have had contact 
with the whites, and have therefore been 
(Continued on page 46) 


No other city in France takes more pride in its past than Arles. And, 
indeed, Arles is entitled to its pride. Founded as a trading station by 
the Phoenicians, Arles grew to be an important commercial center under 
the Greeks. Later, under Imperial Rome, Arles is said to have become 
a city of 100,000, and according to legend Christianity was introduced 
there by St. Trophimus, a disciple of St. Paul. During the great days of 
the troubadours and the Courts of Love Arles shared the brilliant culture 
of Provence. Today she is eager to keep that culture alive and at special 
celebrations she pays tribute to the achievements of Provengal heroes. 
On these occasions the women of Arles wear once more their beauti- 
ful native costumes. The celebrations are held in the Roman amphi- 
theater which forms a classic background for the Arlesiennes whose 
beauty is celebrated throughout France. 
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Relang 


ARLES CELEBRATES A BRILLIANT PAST 
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THE HAREM 


TO few institutions in human history has 
imagination, nourished on _ ignorance, 
granted so vast a measure of romance, of 
mystery and glamour as is evoked by the 
Arabic word haram. The meaning of this 
word is “that which is unlawful,” and it was 
applied by the Osmanli Turks to the segre- 
gated part of their houses occupied by their 
women. Long before Antoine Galland of- 
fered his genteel translation of the Arabian 
Nights to the courtly idlers of the France 
of Le Grand Monarque, the legend of the 
harem was current in Europe. Reinforced 
by the Lettres Persanes of Montesquieu and 
by the sumptuous descriptions of the globe- 
trotting Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, this 
legend flourished mightily; nor did the un- 
dertone of disapproval, reproach or even 
downright condemnation succeed in break- 
ing a spell associated with the exploits of 
Suleiman the Magnificent and the charms of 
his all-powerful kadin, Roxelana. 

Today, with a New Turkey stirring into 
vigorous life under the rule of Kemal Ata- 
turk, the veil is quite literally being torn 
away from both the harem and its unhappy 
fabled occupants. Archives have been 
dusted off, scholars have taken the place 


OF THE TURKISH SULTANS 


By DON A. HAMILTON 


of romancers and adventurers of the Casa- 
nova type; and even the long-neglected and 
rotting structures of the Great Seraglio— 
Palace of the Sultans—have been yielding 
up their long-cherished secrets. With re- 
sults that seem fully to justify a brief 
sketch of this kind. 

Among these scholars and investigators 
none has been so assiduous in pursuit of the 
facts behind the legend of the harem as Mr. 
N. M. Penzer, an English Orientalist from 
whose fascinating volume, The Harem, 
much of the information in this article has 
been supplied. 

A first, and significant, point to bear in 
mind is that the harem, as an organized 
part of the Ottoman regime in Constanti- 
nople, was unknown to the early rulers; 
would, indeed, have been rejected by them 
as a factor leading to weakness and de- 
cline. Centered around the Seraglio which 
dominated the hill of the same name over- 
looking the Bosphorus was a maze of 
government structures, including a mili- 
tarized School of State, more than a dozen 
mosques, ten double kitchens, two bakeries, 
a flour mill, two hospitals, and a great array 
of baths, storerooms, sports fields and other 


buildings. In the popular mind all of these 
buildings, together withthe activities car- 
ried on in them, were, and still to a great 
extent are, forgotten in favor of one rela- 
tively small area which, introduced in the 
period of Ottoman decline as a world 
power, was known as the haremlik, the do- 
main of the women and their eunuch guar- 
dians, as distinguished from the husband’s 
quarters, the selamlik, “the place of selam” 
or greetings. } 

“So far from being a place of women lazing 


about marble halls awaiting their master’s pleas- - 


ure’, writes Mr. Pénzer, “the harem was a little 
world of its own, governed with the utmost de- 
liberation and care, not by a man at all, but by a 
woman. Every member of it had her exact duties 
to perform, and was forced to comply with all 
the rules and regulations that in many respects 
were as strict and rigid as in a convent.” 


A convent, however, of which Mars was 
the patron, Venus the Mother Superior and 
a troop of swarthy and usually unscrupu- 
lous eunuchs the bodyguard. And _ here 
comes in the second point; no matter how 
powerful and absolute the authority of the 
reigning Sultan over his subjects, he had 
to conform to the elaborate ceremonial of 
the haremlik or take the consequences— 
which often meant deposition and death. 


Appar temens des _fenumes du Grand Jeugneur 
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THE BATHS 


In the harem as elsewhere throughout 
Constantinople there were a number of 
large and costly baths. As a rule the 
rooms were of marble. A series of wall 
fountains provided water for ablutions 
and a marble slab in the center was used 
for massages. The water was heated in 
copper boilers like those once to be seen 
in the Alhambra. 


THE SULTAN’S DOMAIN 


This engraving from the volume in which 
the French traveler Gulot described his 
visit to Constantinople gives an excellent 
idea of Seraglio Point as it was in the 
sixteenth century. The domain of the 
Sultan and his vast retinue was com- 
pletely surrounded by fortifications which 
protected it from invasion by sea and 
separated it from the rest of the city. 
The first Sultan to build on Seraglio 
Point was Mohammed II who captured 
Constantinople in 1453. 


Here, except in the trifling detail of his 
sensual pleasures, his wish was law only 
so far as was granted by his mother, 
the omnipotent Sultana Validé, by the 
Grand Vizier—and by the terrible janis- 
saries, those treacherous pretorians of 
the Sultanate. 

In the period of its greatest vogue 
the harem might consist of anything 
from 300 to 1,200 women, of whom the 


Queen-Mother was the absolute ruler, and 
the Chief Black Eunuch, or Kislar Agha, 
a kind of Prime Minister. Beneath these 
two—who were frequently in bitter con- 
flict over questions of power and privilege— 
was a horde of functionaries whose duties 
penetrated into every detail of the girls’ 
lives—including the management of private 
intrigues, many of which were abruptly 
terminated by the savage punishment of 
drowning in sacks. 

Indescribably dull, saturated with rou- 
tine, gossip, secrecy and irregular behavior 
among themselves and with the eunuchs, the 
life of the harem could breed nothing but 
despair, or an intense ambition. This am- 
bition commenced with the desire of a new- 
comer to attain to the position of ikbal, or 
favorite—one of those who, upon receiving 
the symbolic handkerchief, was entitled to 
share the Sultan’s bed (which, so decreed 
the singular etiquette, she was to enter from 
the foot, crawling thence upward until on a 
level with her royal lover). This accom- 
plished, the next stage was that of the kadin, 
one of the four established favorites who 
were lucky enough to give particular joy 
to their master—and a male child. It was 
from this position that the celebrated Rus- 
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WITHIN THE SERAGLIO 


The engravings on these two pages were made 
by A. I. Melling, a French architect who had 
special opportunities to study life at the 
Seraglio in the first years of the nineteenth 
century. Above, a religious procession is 
proceeding from the Imperial Gate of the 
Seraglio to the mosque of Sancta Sophia. The 
Grand Vizier, the Chief Black Eunuch and 
other dignataries precede the Sultan who rides 
before his white-plumed retainers. At the 
upper left is Melling’s dz-awing of the harem. 
The building is fanciful, but the various daily 
occupations of the women were carefully re- 
constructed from conversations with the Sul- 
tana and her women. ‘In the center fore- 
ground one of the eunuchs speaks to the mis- 
tress of the harem. At the left a woman of 
high position partakes of a meal. On the 
floor above women are praying in the small 
mosque. On the top floor are the bedrooms 
where mattresses are being placed in cup- 
boards for the day. The engraving at the left 
shows the Second Court of the Seraglio dur- 
ing an ambassadorial reception at the Hall of 
the Divan toward which the official proces- 
sion is proceeding. The brilliant costumes, 
the jeweled turbans and scimitars, the mag- 
nificent headdresses, the sinister ranks of the 
janissaries, the splendor of the buildings all 
attested the power of the Sultan and the 
might of the Ottoman Empire. 


From “The Harem” by N. M. Pe 


sian slave-girl, Roxelana, succeeding in ris- 
ing to the unheard-of dignity of wife of Su- 
lerman the Magnificent, displacing all other 
claimants for affection and power. The 
top rung in the ladder of female domination 
of the harem was occupied by the woman 
whose son held the Sultanate—the Sultana 
Validé, whose power often became so great 
as to upset dynasties and plunge the country 
into sanguinary wars. 

In short, the harem, so far from being 
merely a glorified love-nest for a set of dis- 
solute and savagely tyrannical Sultans. was 
a veritable hive of treachery, unrest and 
brutal physical exploitation. The hundreds 
of girls who found their way thither—either 
as slaves bought on the open market, or as 
booty of war—were just so many potential 
instruments of national policy. Where they 
submitted, played the game of sensuality and 
intrigue with proper skill, they might hope 
to ascend a dubious ladder of honors to a 
position of comparative freedom. Where 
they failed, as the records of innumerable 
harem plots show, the victims were sewed 

(Continued on page 43) 


RETURN AT SUNSET 


Hans Gro 


Pathfinding in the air is no mean art. You can’t stop and ask a policeman your way, and even on a clear day there are few enough useful landmarks. 


A PILOT LOOKS 


Ewas day dreaming at one thousand feet 
over Illinois, listening to my engine, and the 
last thing | had leisure to think was some- 
thing like “Pretty country.’”’ A moment later 
the country was not pretty any more, nor 
was I dreaming. A burst of awful silence 
had boomed me awake: the engine had cut 
out. Here we go, I thought, and no in- 
surance. [ pounced upon the landscape 
below with a new and urgent interest. 
Owck now, a place to sit down. 

The engine had taken hold again almost 
immediately, but in a much higher pitch 
and sounding rough. Damn that mechanic, 
I thought, she is going to quit. 

Below me there were fields. But just 
try to set a ship down on a hay field. Here 
was one I could reach with certainty, but 
I would have to skim low over telephone 
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The coming of night, of course, brings new hazards. 


By WOLFGANG LANGEWIESCHE 


wires; there was a ploughed one, but that 
would mean risking a nose-over in the 
furrows. Here was one with a good ap- 
proach, but if I brought my plane in a 
little too high or a little too fast, she would 
go floating into a barnyard; there again 
was a long and smooth one, but I would 
have to slip her in with cross-wind, and 
by the time I had figured how to make my 
approach, that field was drifting out of 
gliding range behind. 

The engine was still running, but still 
skipping. I remembered how my mother 
had once told me angrily that I would 
only break my neck, that I wasn’t meant 
to be a flyer. Now keep your wits, | 
thought, just for a few minutes keep your 
wits or nothing else will ever matter. In- 
struments. In a tight place one is always 


DOWN 


glad of one’s instruments; so much more 
reliable than one’s flying instinct, so called. 
Air speed 100 M.P.H., tachometer 1850 
revolutions per minute, oil temperature 140, 
oil pressure 50, fuel gauge % full, altimeter 
1000 feet, rate of climb indicator centered ; 
a quick check on the ignition switch, right 
magneto firing, left magneto firing: the 
plane seemed to be all right. Whatever it 
had been, a drop of water in the gasoline, 
a vapor lock in the fuel line—for the time 
being, it was all right. 

But if she did quit? I was a green 
pilot. A forced landing would mean doing 
the One-Eighty at last in earnest. The 
One Hundred and Eighty Degree Cut-Gun 
Precision Turn—to be exact—is a maneuver 
every student pilot has to do for the Air 
Commerce Inspector before he gets his li- 


cense. It is a curved glide leading to a 
landing on a designated spot without use 
of power. Its purpose is to show that the 
candidate can bring ship, passengers, and 
himself down whole even with the engine 
dead. It is much more difficult than it 
sounds. It is just about the hardest thing 
in flying. A beginner will miss his spot 
by half a mile. 

By pilots’ standards, and for purposes 
of shooting a One-Eighty, the country be- 
low me was beautiful—beautifully flat. It 
was all one big flying field, but yet a flying 
field on which some underhanded inspector 
had laid out an assortment of ground haz- 
ards, various types of fences, clusters of 
houses, barriers of trees and that abom- 
ination of airmen, electric pole lines. It 
might still on occasion sort out those who 
deserved their licenses and those who didn’t. 
And that occasion might be now. The 
motor was still missing a beat now and 
then. 

If a forced landing goes wrong, you 
know that by your instruments. The in- 
strument board comes back and staves your 
face in. If you are lucky, you wake up 
in the hospital with a case of aviator’s nose. 
If you are less lucky, you don’t wake up. 

Better play safe, I thought. Better go 
upstairs. 


More throttle, and two fingers hooked 
around the stick to pull up the nose. More 
noise, more vibration, and the hands of the 
instruments shaking on the dials: air speed 
now 80 M.P.H., rate of climb 300 feet 
per minute, altimeter needle creeping up 
towards 2000. Already the ground had 
sunk away a bit, slowed down, flattened 
out. Nothing like a little altitude to take 
the squeeze off a flyer’s system. [very 
thousand feet of altitude gives him almost 
two miles more gliding range, choice of 
about one hundred additional parcels of 
ground to sit down on, two minutes more 
time to collect his wits. 

With the engine still acting up, I ar- 
rived that day over my home field at 4000 
feet. So much had I. pulled myself up. 
Also, I thought my flying suit was rather 
too warm for the season. And when I 
cut my gun to circle down I couldn’t help 
thinking of the lady who had advised me 
at tea not to fly so high, for the higher 
you fly, the harder you fall, don’t you? 

No ma'am. A flyer likes to have plenty 
of air between himself and his country... . 

They will tell you that pilots are a stolid 
lot, machine-minded fellows roaring across 
the landscape with never a thought. And 
it is true: the thrill, the curiosity, the whole 


sight-seeing turn of mind—all that does 


wear off fast. But remember, pilots make a 


FAVORABLE WIND 


Among the most valuable instruments at all 


airports are those which indicate the direc- 


tion and velocity of the wind. Here ground 
workers are making repairs. 


living by crossing country—sometimes they 
die by it. You can bet they take a very 
cordial interest in it. Only it is definitely 
a pilot’s interest, and it takes air experi- 
ence to understand it. 

Even if he trusts his engine—and mod- 
ern flyers sometimes do—a pilot can’t afford 
to look around with the mild benevolence 
of the tourist. To a pilot, the country be- 
low is still a matter of cold business. 

So far as it isn’t a problem in spot 
landing, the ground is just a mess of land 
marks by which to navigate. Landmarks 
will trick you off your course and into a 
forced landing and a hospital bed if you 


handle them wrong; they lead you to a 
paved runway, a gasoline pump and a hotel 
bed, 1f you handle them right; and if a 
town or a lake turns up where you didn’t 
expect it, it will throw holy terror into 
you. 

I can still feel in my bones the first time 
I was ever lost in the air. Army Air Corps 
psychologists have observed and recorded 
the kinds of fear behavior that men go 
through on such an occasion, and I went 
through every one of them. I pulled up 
higher to see more, even though visibility 
that day was only seven miles and altitude 
didn’t help. I thought my compass was off 
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SECTION LINES AND A LESSON IN HISTO 


From the air farm lands in the Middle West present a fascinating patchwork quilt, but the aviator’s interest in them is a highly practical one. The 
larger squares are equal to one square mile. One-fourth of a square mile is equivalent to 160 acres—the amount of land given by the Government to the 
early homesteaders in the West. The boundaries of these square-mile parcels of land run exactly east and west and north and south providing invaluable 


and gave in to a sudden craving to make a 
right turn, even though each student pilot 
is taught that he must always believe his 
compass. I tried to get down at any price 


guides to the airplane pilot. 


and made desperate passes at a hay field 
that was much too small; I zigzagged 
erratically in the hope of picking up some 
landmark, even though that only made my 
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compass swing wildly and destroyed all 
chances of rational navigation; finally I 
gave another look at the gasoline gauge and 
had a seizure of downright panic. 

It was a fierce, rattling kind of panic. 
I was still in this world, I saw houses and 
roads and automobiles all the time, and 
even the faces of people—and yet I was 
already gone. Nobody could come up and 
help me, and I couldn’t get down. The ship 
was a roaring demon, carrying me off. It 
was enough to make a grown-up man want 
to cry out for his mother. 

My’last chance that day was lucky, and 
a large cow pasture turned up just before 
my fuel gave out. But ever since I have 
known: Watch out. The country is out to 
get you. 


LANDMARK 


For a pilot only those things highly visible 

and unmistakable serve as landmarks. 

Among these helpful guideposts are the new 

clover leaf traffic routes. This landmark is 

indicated on aeronautical maps by the small 
print legend: “traffic circle.” 


One trouble with landmarks is that half 
the time you can’t see them because of haze 
or mist or smoke. In the Middle West 
and South a day with visibility of three 
miles is still considered all right to fly, but 
three miles takes the average ship only 
ninety seconds, and the pilot on such a day 
therefore has less of a view ahead than a 
pedestrian in the Times Square subway sta- 
tion. A visibility of ten miles is fine, and 
anything over twenty is unusual; yet at an 
altitude of 5000 feet your horizon, the 
theoretical limit of your vision, is actually 
eighty miles away. Therefore, a pilot can 
seldom “raise” his landmark, i.e., see it 
come up over the horizon the way light- 
houses do for ships. You may be flying 
within the city limits of Chicago or New 
York and see no skyscrapers; then sud- 
denly they will stand before you full-sized, 
like ghosts materialized out of nothing, and 
give you a scare. On a day with little 
wind, even a small mill town will throw up 
so much smoke that you have to cross over 
it on instruments because you can’t see any- 
thing beyond your wing tip. Sometimes 
parts of your own ship cover up the land- 
mark you need. One January afternoon I 
was flying through rain at 2000 feet, look- 
ing down over the left side, watching for a 
certain town that was to give me a fix from 
which to steer for an airport. Elapsed 
time showed it must be near, but it didn’t 
come. I showed it to my passenger on 
the map, and drew a question mark. She 
promptly pointed down at the right and 
there it lay, right under us, a whole not- 
so-small town, neon signs already lighted, 
main street crowded with automobiles; so 
much warm and comfortable life, and yet 
almost lost in the misty gloom. 

Another trouble with landmarks is that 
the ones that count most on the ground 
count least from the air. 

Hills are no good; they flatten out under 
you. Once I took off from some airport, 
climbed to 1000 feet, and shoved off on my 
course. I sailed peacefully through the 
blue, my eyes on the compass, my-“mind who 
knows where. When I looked out again, 
there was a farmer with a team of horses 
right below my wing, ploughing his field 
at an altitude of 800 feet. That is how hills 
can sneak up under you. 

Culture is no good. Culture is what 
cartographers call the works of man, par- 
ticularly his roads and his settlements. 
Roads are useless because there are too 
many of them, cities and towns are no good 
because they are too much alike. They are 
worst in the Middle West. There, every 

town has its high school, usually the big- 
gest building in sight; every, county seat 
has its capitol-like court house. It shows 
a spectacular belief in self-government and 
in human betterment through education, but 
if you drop out of some clouds and want 
to know where you are, it is merely annoy- 


ing. 


Za 
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A WELCOME SIGHT FROM THE AIR 


For observers on the ground an airport is only a large flat field. For pilots the typical airport 
patterns are the three runways providing take-offs and landings from six different wind direc- 
tions, and the small white circle, the international airport symbol. 


Remember, there are no cops to ask and 
there are no signs. What that means the 
terrestrian can hardly imagine; most of us 
don’t even notice any more how much of 
our landscape consists of inscriptions, sign- 
posts, signals, pointers, arrows, etc. It was 
a passenger of mine who discovered that. 


After two weeks of flying across country 
it stood out for her as the main difference 
between flying and other modes of travel. 
No inscriptions ; nobody explaining to you 
what’s what and what to buy, and where 
to go next. No billboard to tell you that 
this is the Wisconsin Swissland, or the Ohio 


SHADOWING THE RAILWAY 


The pilot whose plane’s shadow appears in the foreground of this victure has nothing to 
worry about. He is following the “iron compass.” The airminded town has helpfully printed 
its name on a factory roof. 
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Cote d’Azur. Just stark blunt country with 
no tally-talk. 

Once I thought I saw an exception. It 
was on my first landing at North Beach 
Airport, New York. You always circle dis- 
trustfully a few times around a strange field 
just like a cat around strange food, and 
look it over. I noticed an inscription in 
big red letters flat on the ground. I had 
to spell it out upside down, it read: “Clear 
heads ” Fine new idea, I thought, 
giving visiting pilots landing instructions 
that way. But: “heads”? North Beach 
is surrounded on three sides by the East 
River. What they must mean, I figured, 
was to circle outside the heads of land 
projecting into the river. Obediently I went 
around once more in a wide circle, clearing 
everything. This time I saw, now right side 
up, “Clear Heads Demand MacIntosh 
Whisky.” An ad! And right on the land- 
ing area! I closed the throttle and cut 
right across the field, which is very bad air 
manners. Have we come to that, I thought, 
ads to confuse you just when you need 
your head for making your approach? I 
was already composing a letter to the mayor, 
etc., etc., and liquor at that! Then I had 
to mind my landing. When I looked again, 
I saw my ad now being dragged through 


the sky by an autogiro. They had just been 
laying out their banner on the ground, a 
couple of poor fellow flyers trying to make 
a living off the air. 

Another exception is airmarking. More 
and more Chambers of Commerce or Ameri- 
can Legion Posts paint their town’s name 
in standard yellow on some prominent roof. 
3ut these signs are just like cops. I’ve 
never seen one when I needed one. 

That leaves as the most helpful land- 
marks in U. S. culture some odd little 
things so small they cannot be drawn on 
the maps and so varied they cannot be rep- 
resented by symbols but have to be de- 
scribed by small-print legends. Aeronauti- 
cal maps are sprinkled with them. If you 
ever see someone circling over your neigh- 
borhood in thick weather, you can bet that 
he is looking frantically for some such thing 


asin . large silver. Dall); trattiesscmcle,, 
“seven stacks,” “stand pipe, 100 ft.,” 
“promnt. bldg.,” “race track,’ “lumber 


mill,” “abandoned derrick,’ “dam & power 
sta.,” “slag piles.” 

In the landscape and on the map, there 
are four things that a flyer likes: railroads, 
rivers, high tension lines and section lines. 
They all are far stretched things, essentially 
travelers, and to the aerial navigator they 


OVER THE MOUTH OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


are the best traveling companions he can 
have. Each has a personality of its own. 
A railroad track is never obtrusive. It 
is dark and narrow, and you can see it 
only when you are right above it, never side- 
ways from a distance. On a clear day hop- 
ping from city to, city you can kid yourself 
that you are proceeding entirely by dead 
reckoning as an ambitious navigator should; 
and yet be subtly reassured by a railroad 
track that trots along, now under your right 
wingtip, now under your left one, much 
like a stray poodle, nice to have around 
but not important. But in thick weather no 
one is ashamed to come down low and fol- 
low the track ’round every curve and bend. 
Riding the railroad you call that. Of 
course you must hope that you are follow- 
ing the right track, and you usually are; 
there are not so many railroad lines as to 
be confusing. Unlike rivers, all railroads 
finally lead to a big town and the big town 
may have an airport. Besides, they have 
stations with names written on them, and 
if worst comes to worst and you are lost, 
you can circle low and read the name. At 
least you can try; it probably won’t help 
but it will make you feel better than just 
barging around all tightened up with worry. 
(Continued on page 40) 


Like all rivers the Mississippi makes an excellent guide for pilots. Here the pilot knows that he is somewhere along the Mississippi and somewhere 
along the Gulf Coast: these two lines give him his position. 
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GUARDIANS OF ENGLAND’S EMPIRE 


Over a year ago England was forced to send 12,000 additional soldiers to Palestine to bring peace to that troubled land. Temporarily, at any rate, the 
effort has been successful. The army in Palestine has again been reduced to approximately 2000 troops. 


DISCORD IN 


The recent proposal of the British Government 
for the partition of Palestine gives special interest 
to Ladislas Farago’s article. At a time of acute 
tension between the Jews and Arabs he risked his 
life to observe at first hand the bitter conflict 
which English statesmen are striving so desperately 
to end. The kind of guerilla warfare which Mr. 
Farago describes has occurred all too frequently 
since 1929, and the comparative peace of recent 
months is again threatened by new acts of violence 
by the Arabs.—Editorial Note 


IN Palestine and the neighboring coun- 
tries weapons are no rarities, but gun 
permits are. Nevertheless, in every black 
Bedouin tent, in every primitive Arab 
hovel, at least the father keeps a gun 
hidden. The new houses of the elegant 
Arabs are truly small arsenals. The Arab 
loves his weapon more than his wife or 
camels, and it would be the hardest blow 
for him to have to separate from his gun. 

There are innumerable ways in which 
the weapons and the requisite armmuni- 
tion have come into the country. In point 
of fact, peace has never: prevailed in 
Palestine, the country has always been 
shaken by revolts and wars, from Biblical 
times to our own. A whole chain of 
military periods is reflected in the guns 
of the Arabs. There are guns still dat- 
ing from the time of the revolt against 
the Turkish governor, Abraham Pasha. 
Indeed, the majority of the weapons date 
back to Turkish times, not merely be- 
cause the Turks were very generous with 
their weapons, but because they exercised 
absolutely no control in regard, to them. 


British Army trucks bristling with ma- 
chine guns are held in readiness to 
patrol the highways of Palestine and pro- 
tect freight trucks and omnibuses in case 
of a new Arab uprising. They wil! be 
assisted in their work by the vigilant 
planes of the Royal Air Force. 


By LADISLAS FARAGO 


During the World War began “the good 
time’ for the weapon loving Arab. The 
Turks received a large supply of German 
guns and ammunition when the attack on 
the Suez Canal was planned. Still more 
guns were brought into the country by 
Colonel Lawrence when he organized the 
Arab resistance. All of these have remained 
in the country despite the passage of time, 


THE HOLY LAND 


but the growing new generation of young 
Arabs was of course not satisfied with 
these old fashioned weapons. Thus there 
began an active gun smuggling both on the 
east and in the south. This gun running 
became particularly lively when, by reason 
of an agreement with Ibn Sa’ud, the king 
of Sa’udi Arabia, munition transports were 
again permitted to enter the Red Sea. Since 
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AN ARGUMENT AMONG THE ELDERS 


In the tense atmosphere of Jerusalem—a holy city for both Jew and Arab—political arguments are always impassioned. Though they are united in their 


common fear of the Arabs, the Jews are divided into many factions among themselves. 


The conflict is most bitter between the progressive younger 


generation and the orthod»x elders who cling to the traditions and superstitions of the past. 


that time the agents of European arma- 
ment firms have been permanent guests in 
Sa’udi Arabia. Here gather not only the 
sellers, but also the buyers. Jiddah is the 
chief market place of the whole Middle 
Orient for guns; from here the weapons 
are smuggled through the Arabian desert 
in never ending caravans to the neighbor- 
ing countries where weapons are forbidden. 
In this way firearms come to Palestine, 
Transjordan, and also to Iraq and Syria. 

At the time I was in Palestine, the Arabs 
had brought out their hidden weapons. 
However, it would be wrong to think that 
only the Arabs possess weapons. The Jew- 
ish population of Palestine is also well 
armed, even if this arming is of much more 
recent date than that of the Arabs. This 
fact means, of course, that Jewish arms are 
better than those of the Arabs. The Jewish 
armed bands are consciously organized 
while the Arabs are unorganized troops 
only occasionally led by former officers who 
served in the Turkish armv. 

The models of the Jewish armed bands 
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are the former Russian army and the for- 
mer Russian revolutionary movement. In 
general the Jewish military organization has 
been created not for attack but only for 
defense. It was born after the bloody 
massacres of 1929 when unarmed Jews 
were slaughtered in masses. At that time 
the Jews realized that they must arm them- 
selves if they wished to avoid similar in- 
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cidents, and it has been shown that the 
mere presence of a Jewish military organi- 
zation has completely altered the whole 
tactic of the Arabs. In my opinion the 
strength of the Jewish military organization 
is over-rated. People speak of 50,000 
armed Jews, but I am in a position to state 
that this number is strongly exaggerated. 
There are some 16,000 Jews with a military 


Young Arabs loyal to the British regime receive training at the modern police 
school near Jerusalem. 
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training, but of these only 8,000 belong to 
a military organization. These latter pos- 
sess very good guns, abundant ammunition, 
and understand how to handle these things. 

In view of the strict prohibition, the or- 
ganization is naturally a secret one and 
therefore the leaders of the whole move- 
ment are Jews who have come to Palestine 
from Russia. They have learned the system 
of secret organization, of underground 
work, in Czarist Russia, and are now con- 
tinuing their activity in Palestine. A won- 
derful system has been built up which has 
made possible the preservation of the move- 
ment’s secrecy. The armed Jewish youth is 
divided up into cells, each cell consisting of 
one group leader and six members. The 
group leaders again are collected in sevens 
to form a new group, and so it goes on 
until the head of the whole organization is 
reached. Thus in the whole of Palestine 
only seven men know who the leader of the 
organization is, just as in the subordinate 
groups the members are known only to each 
other without knowing the members of a 
second group. 

The idea of the secret organization is 
that it shall be brought into action only in 
the utmost necessity. Should such a neces- 
sity arise Jews are resolved to conduct an 
open war and to defend their rights in 
Palestine with force of arms. It was open- 
ly stated to me from the Arab side that, 
owing to their regard for the strength of 
this Jewish organization, the Arabs would 
never let things go so far. A highly placed 
Arab personage declared: “We know that 
if the Jews should also employ terrorist 
methods, they would be able to cause im- 
mensely greater damage in our ranks than 
we in theirs. Their weapons are better and 
more modern than ours. Besides that, they 
possess accessories that we do not, but 
which would quickly decide the whole 
struggle in favor of the Jews. Thus the 
Jewish colonies of Palestine possess more 
than eight hundred tractors which could 
with ease and in a few hours be turned 
into real tanks. Seven thousand auto- 
mobiles stand ready to support a Jewish 
mobilization: these would facilitate the 
movement of Jewish troops on the good 
roads. They have innumerable search- 
lights for night fighting. Above all, how- 
ever, they have hand grenades and tech- 
nically prepared bombs which alone would 
suffice to destroy an Arab success. We 
have information as to the numbers and 
strength of the Jewish secret organization 
and therefore we would never allow things 
to go as far as open war.” 

The Jewish military organization has 
never yet come into the foreground, and 


In order to protect their collective farms 

from the depredations of Arab raiders the 

Jewish colonists have had to form armed 

defense battalions. A strong Jewish mili- 

tary organization has forced the Arabs to 
alter their tactics. 
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from the Jewish side the hope is always 
expressed that the necessity for it to come 
out of hiding will never arise. Yet it means 
for the Jewish community of Palestine a 
tremendous moral support. When in the 
first days of the recent riots the houses of 
the eastern Jews in a suburb of Tel-Aviv 
were attacked, they did not call for the 
police but for the members of the organi- 
zation. The spirit of self-sacrifice is also 
very great in Jewish circles where the sup- 
port of this organization is financed. It is 
maintained by voluntary gifts, and has large 
sums of money at its disposal. 


The only duty that the organization has 
been called upon to perform during the re- 
cent disturbances has been limited to the 
placement of guards. These guards were 
easily and quickly mobile and formed as it 
were a link between the attacked and the 
police, without themselves taking part in 
the struggle. Thus Jewish motorcycle col- 
umns patrolled the dangerous streets and 
‘nformed the police if anything occurred. 

From the English view point this organi- 
zation has certain advantages that are not 
to be underrated. The Jewish section of the 


pupulation is resolved to support the Eng- 
lish, since they know that the security of 
the Jewish National Home depends purely 
and solely on England. It is not improbable 
that an imperialist policy of expansion will 
reach out for Palestine in the next years, 
and the English will be compelled to defend 
with force of arms their rights received 
from the League of Nations. In this case 
the secret organization of the Jews will be 
turned into an open, well organized army, 
naturally on the side of the English. There- 
fore this Jewish organization—which in its 
structure and outlook is completely un- 
jewish, at least according to the old concep- 
tion of the Jews-—has a significance beyond 
the borders of Palestine. Just as today it 
keeps back the Arabs from the Jewish 
settlements, it will perhaps one day keep 
back a hungry European power from 
Palestine. 

The Holy Land of monks, nuns, priests 
and pilgrims—as Palestine was formerly 
known to us—has altered its face. On the 
Via Dolorosa in Jerusalem are posted heav- 
ily armed English soldiers with steel hel- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Relang 


HONORING 


BACCHUS IN 


PORTUGAL 


Tue port wine country of Portugal is one of the 
most interesting vineyard regions in Europe. A 
wild, mountainous strip of land about sixty miles 
long, it lacks the more luxuriant beauty of other 
wine-growing regions and has therefore been 
called “the vineyard of Hercules.” Life there is 
primitive. Clumsy ox carts are still the principal 
means of transportation and the methods of har- 
vesting the grapes and preparing the wine are as 
old as the legends of Bacchus. After the grapes 
have been gathered they are placed in huge vats. 
Then to the music of a crude orchestra bare-legged 
men and women tread out the purple must. The 
end of the harvest is celebrated with song and 
dancing in the streets of the villages. It is this 
region that has for generations supplied the dinner 
tables of England with port. England still con- 
sumes vast quantities of this wine,, though with 
more discretion than in the days of Pitt and Fox 
when every rubicund squire thought four or five 
bottles a day were essential to his self-respect. 


QUINTS 


With more interest than apprehension these young burrowing owls are keeping sharp eyes on the photographer. Their home is in Oceola County, Florida. 


OWLS THAT LIVE UNDERGROUND 


MIANY American owls nest in cavities in 
trees; others use abandoned nests of hawks 
or crows; the barn owl makes its home in 
the haymow or in deserted buildings; the 
short-eared owl places its nest on the 
ground in marshy regions. Only the bur- 
rowing owl is an underground dweller. The 
tunnel which it digs is from four to nine 
feet long and the enlarged nest chamber is 
from six inches to several feet under the 
surface. 

Burrowing owls live in the plains states 
beyond the Mississippi River, and a sub- 
species, the Florida burrowing owl, inhabits 
the prairie regions of Florida. I encoun- 
tered several specimens in the prairie coun- 
try northwest of Lake Okeechobee shortly 
after arriving in Florida in 1918. The birds 
flew up from the ground alongside the trail 
and landed a short distance away. Our 
car-was stopped so that I might have a good 
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With photographs by the author 


look at the little owls with a field glass. 
Photography was out of the question, for 
the birds would not remain within camera 
range. 

My curiosity was aroused, but I did not 
see the burrowing owl again until about 
nine years later, when I lived at Fort 
Myers. There I found several pairs of 
these quaint underground dwellers, nesting 
on the outer edge of the city. I had an 
opportunity to watch these owls and stalk 
the adults with my camera. I tried to see 
how close I could approach the male on 
watch at the entrance to the nest tunnel. 
As I advanced cautiously, Mr. Owl started 
a curious bobbing and bowing, which I 
found was a regular custom with these 
birds. After the male allowed me to photo- 
graph him at the nest entrance, he decided 
that caution called for his departure from 
the scene. However, in the weeks that 


followed I managed to secure a variety of 
photos of the burrowing owls. 

The best results were obtained when we 
opened one of the nest tunnels to secure a 
series of photos, showing the life history of 
the owls, from eggs to grown-up youngsters. 
Six eggs were found in the enlarged nest 
chamber at the end of the tunnel and the 
female was captured near the end of the 
excavation. She was held by my com- 
panion, while I took several photos to show 
the markings on the owl’s wings and body. 
The female was returned to her eggs, where 
she posed without trying to escape. We 
then covered the tunnel to make it safe 
from the elements. 

On our next visit to this owl home, we 
found a quintet of nearly full grown 
youngsters. However, they were not in the 
original nest chamber. Papa and Mama 


(Continued on page 44) 


FEATHERED TROGLODYTES 


The Florida burrowing owl digs a tunnel 
from four to nine feet long in which to 
make its nest. The female in the picture 
above was surprised as her nest burrow 
was opened for photography. Three of 
the six eggs she is covering-may be seen 
in the nest lined with matted grass roots 
and cattle hair. At the upper right are 
five youngsters just old enough to stand 
unsteadily on their spindly legs. At the 
right is a frightened female after she had 
been lifted from her nest for a close-up 
portrait. The markings on the wings 
and body are clearly shown. 
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REVOLUTION 


By E. LEVAKOVSKAY{ 


CENTRAL Mongolia is sometimes 
called the Ancient Cranium of Asia, 
and it, is impossible to be indifferent to 
Asia. Whoever has felt Mongolia’s / 
spell-will remember the orange sunsets _ 
of the gloomy Gobi deserts, the green 
stretches of steppe and the swinging 
pace of the camel caravans, wherever he 
may be. He will remember — and 
sooner or later he will return. 

Between the Far Eastern borders of 
the Soviet Union and the broken line 
of the borders of Inner Mongolia, which 
is under Japanese influence, extends the 
immense expanse of the Mongol Peo- 
ple’s Republic. 

I lived three years in that country, 
one of the few countries in the modern 
world which has retained nomad cattle 
breeding. My work took me to the 
beautiful forests of Khangai, into the 
barren sands of the Gobi desert and 
the sunny steppes of Eastern Mongolia. 

Felt yurts sprang up like mushrooms 
everywhere. And everywhere people 
were wandering, driving their herds be- 
fore them. 

The whole life of a nomad depends 
on the condition of his flocks. Felt for 
the yurts, felt for the beds, sheepskin 
for the body—these things are made of 
sheep and camel wool. Saddles for the 
horses, shoes for the feet, straps for the 
harnesses—all are made of hide. Food 
is chiefly meat and milk products. Even 
the fuel is dry animal dung; if it were 
not for the dung, how could the nomad 
heat his yurt during the long stormy 
winters on the steppes? 

In Mongolia everyone rides horse- 

Seutale back or camelback: men and women, 
old people and children. There the 
word “go” also means “ride.” 

In such a vast country inhabited by 


MARKET PLACE AND TEMPLE 


Modern factories are now operating 
in the former metropolis of the lama 
priesthood, but in the distance beyond 
the market place the scattered tents 
of the nomads indicate that Outer 
Mongolia is still a primitive land. At 
the left is one of the many temples 
in which the Buddhist priests, whose 
power is waning, still officiate. 
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IN THE GOBI 


less than a million people, most of them 
nomads, the capital, Ulan Bator Khoto, 
is considered a big city with its popula- 
tion of approximately twenty thousand. 
The first time I went there, I arrived at 
night. In the wide valley of the river 
Tola, surrounded on all sides by an 
ancient ring of mountains, burned a thou- 
sand electric lights—the lights of the new 
city of Ulan Bator, the City of the Red 
Warrior. 

I was very much surprised to hear 
that about a hundred and fifty years ago, 
Ulan Bator, or Urga as it was formerly 
called, was only a nomad lama monastery. 
Ancient Jaws forbade lamas to settle any 
nearer to laymen than the sound of the 
human voice. But as time .went by it 
was impossible to keep this rigid rule. 
Chinese merchants set up their tents near 
those of the lamas. Eventually worldly 
temptations began to undermine the 
morals of the monks. Urga became a 
commercial city. The lamas began to 
buy luxuries, to use bicycles and automo- 
biles, to swear in the bazaars and in the 
shops, to frequent prostitutes and to ac- 
quire boys and mistresses, although im- 
pure relations with a woman or homo- 
sexuality was a mortal sin for any 
Buddhist monk. 

On the high hills, which they fenced 
off from the lay population by a ditch 
(now a refuse gutter), is the Ulan 
Bator monastery, Gaidan. Strong gray 
fences, yurts huddling together, lanes 
so tiny that three people can scarcely 
walk abreast, unbelievable dirt and 
wretched animals are all crowded to- 
gether beneath a sea of multicolored 
sacred banners with Tibetan characters. 
Above the squalor rise the gilded roofs of 
pagodas and temples with little tinkling 
bells on the up-curved corners and 
prayer charms to scare away the evil 
spirits. 

In the biggest temple there is a Buddha 
fifteen or sixteen yards high. Below are 
the heavy folds of his gown. High 
above, lighted by the upper windows, 

gleams his golden face. Aromatic in- 
cense is burning, and in front of the 


MUSIC FOR THE HOLIDAY 


Many songs and ballads of the Mon- 
gols celebrate the stirring events that 
led to the founding of the People’s 
Republic. In addition, the Mongol 
possesses a vast literature of ancient 
folk songs. The stringed orchestra 
above is celebrating the anniversary 
of the Republic’s founding; below is 
a bugler of the People’s Army. 
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objects were to create a republi- 
can régime, abolish the feudal 
theocracy and unify the coun- 
try’s economic policy. One of 
the most sparsely populated 
regions in the East, Outer 
Mongolia has a population of 
about a million for approxi- 
mately a million square miles 
of territory. 


CHINA 


James L. Monta 


rrr 


These two youngsters are going to take part in one of the races which are held annually at Ulan Bator. 
three years old and the jockeys are children of six to ten years of age, clad in bright jackets. 
jockeys ride in a circle singing a triumphant song. 


image lie the sacrificial offerings. There 
are innumerable other gods of all sizes, 
male and female, decent and indecent, their 
golden hands in pious poses. It seemed as 
though all Asia had been ransacked for 
these sacred objects. Later, however, I 
learned that many of the images were at 
one time manufactured—in Warsaw! 

Lamas with shaven heads wander about 
the temple, their robes of the traditional 
red and with a Chinese silk scarf, symbol 
of their religious rank, thrown over their 
shoulders. They and the whole temple reek 
with an ancient musty smell and the acid 
odor of perspiration from bodies never 
washed. 

Beyond the temple gates are the little 
prayer wheels, khurde, with dozens of 
Tibetan prayers depicted on them. When 
a believer turns the wheel, it means that all 
the prayers are forthwith wafted up to God. 

The strangest and grimmest place in the 
monastery is the cemetery or Altan-Ulugui, 
the Golden Cradle, as it is poetically called 
by the Mongols. 


MONGOLIAN ORCHESTRA 


Musicians, singers and actors 

all take a prominent part in 

the annual national holiday at 

Ulan Bator. People travel for 

hundreds of miles to be present 
on this occasion. 
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SETTING OUT FOR THE RACE 


In Mongolia they do not bury the dead. 
After the funeral rites, the bodies are taken 
to the valley of death, placed on the ground 
and left to the sun, wind and dogs. The 
dogs wait until the body begins to decom- 
pose and only then begin their feast. They 
are assisted by the birds who devour the 
most tasty part—the human eyes. 

The European finds the Golden Cradle 


Sovfoto 


In these events the ponies are only two or 


After the races prizes are distributed, and the winning 


most oppressive. The hot Asiatic sun, the 
mountains, the wind, the dozens ot decay- 
ing, mutilated bodies, gnawed bones and 
skulls, and the unimaginable odor of 
rotting flesh, all contribute to the sinister 
and horrible atmosphere of this graveyard. 

After spending an hour on the precincts 
of the monastery, it was a delight to go out 
into the fresh air, to the gay hurly-burly of 


the bazaar, to the big spacious square named 
after Sukhe Bator, leader of the national- 
liberating revolution in 1921 who was 
poisoned by the lamas in 1923 at the age 
of twenty-nine. 

The square has seen the palanquins of 
the Chinese mandarins. It has seen the 
Red detachments of Sukhe Bator and the 
five-cornered stars on the helmets of the 
Red Army troops sent by Soviet Russia to 
help the fighters win Mongolian indepen- 
dence. And in 1921 it saw the dead bodies 
of people tortured to death by Ungern, the 
short-lived bloody dictator of Mongolia. 

Baron Roman Ungern von Sternberg, an 
Esthonian officer of the Russian czarist 
_army, under the pressure of the Red forces, 
retreated with his troops in 1920 into the 
depths of Mongolia. Calling himself the 
“Head of the Asiatic Cavalry Division,” 
Ungern accepted aid from Japan and 
adopted their slogan, “Asia for the Asia- 
tics.’ Taking possession of Urga, he con- 
verted it into a place d’armes for further 
military action against Red Russia. 

_ Mongolians have never forgotten thc 
bestialities of the half-crazy, sadist Baron 
He froze victims alive by pouring water on 
them in sixty-below-zero weather and 
burned to death both children and adults. 

But the plan of the enterprising Baron 
for a march on Soviet Russia did not work 
out. As early as 1922 the whole of Outer 
Mongolia was swept clean of White Guards. 
Ungern was captured by his own Mongolian 
troops and handed over to Soviet Russia 


for trial. There he was shot. 
(Continued on page 45) 


THE NEW WOMEN OF 
MONGOLIA 


Physical culture plays an important 
part in the training of the young 
women of the Mongol People’: 
Republic, some of whom are seen 
at the right. Below is an artillery 
detachment of the People’s Army 
which now possesses modern mili- 
tary equipment ofall kinds. 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe 
Director-Genera) Pan-American Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucien S. Kuirtland 
Carveth Wells 


RADIO NEWS 


Already a number of interesting pro- 
grams have been planned to be broadcast 
on the Travel Hour over the two hundred 
odd stations in the chain. A series of 
programs describing all sections of the 
vast Soviet Union, an hour devoted to 
Czechoslovakia, broadcasts on Poland, 
winter sports in Austria, the city of 
Cologne and other places have been ar- 
ranged for. Consult your local newspaper 
to find out at what hour and what station 
you must dial for these programs. 

We are also making arrangements to 
visit over the air the musical centers of 
Europe—Salzburg, Munich, Bayreuth and 
others—with appropriate music. In this 
same series there will also be visits to the 
campuses of the leading American uni- 
versities. As soon as final arrangements 
are made, a schedule of the broadcasts 
over the New York station WNYC will 
be published in these columns. They will 
be rebroadcast throughout the country 
during the ensuing week. 


AERIAL TRAFFIC CONTROL 


The prevalence of instrument flying in 
modern aircraft operation raises new 
problems in traffic control, especially at 
terminal airports where several arrivals 
and departures may take place under 
conditions of low visibility. 

Airway Traffic Control offices are main- 
tained by the Bureau of Air Commerce 
at the principal airports and serve to 
guide traffic between terminals. They do 
not supervise actual take-offs and landings 
but deal exclusively with air traffic along 
the airways. It is a tribute to the excel- 
lent work performed by the airport and 
airway traffic control system that there 
has never been a mid-air collision in 
scheduled aircraft operation. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to make the 
following changes in their Official Hotel 
and Shop Bulletin: 

The following hotel is to be listed un- 
der the “T” coding— 

Pocono Manor Hotel, Pocono Manor, Pa. 

The following hotel is to be eliminated 
from the list— 

Hote] Touraine, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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116 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

of travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our naturul resources, the preservation of historic sites; the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and our wild animal and bird life; to ussist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all movements 
that make travel sufe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the world in 
order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


COMING EVENTS 
EGYPT 


Nov.—Horse Racing Season Opens at the Gezira and 
Heliopolis Tracks in Cairo 
Dec.—Opening of Opera Season in Cairo 


FRANCE 


Nov. 12—Bourguignon Banquet at Nuits St. Georges 

Nov. 17 to 25—Pilgrimage of the Bishops to Tours 

Nov. 25—St. Catherine’s Day in Paris 

Dec. 8—Féte of the Immaculate Conception at Chartres, 
Lourdes and Lyons 


Dec. 24—Midnight Mass, throughout France, but espe- 
cially celebrated, outside of Paris, at Allanch, Pe- 
rouges, Montpellier, Les Baux and La Bastide 


GERMANY 


Nov. 6—“‘Leonhardi Rides” in Southern Bavaria, espe- 
cially at Bad Télz and Benediktheuren 


Nov. 10—St. Martin’s Festival at Weissensee, Diissel- 
dorf, Coblenz and Erfurt 


Nov. 14 to Dec. 22—-Christmas Show at Dusseldorf 


Nov. 21 to Dec. 19—the “Hamburger Dom’’; on _ the 
Holy Ghost Field in Hamburg 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 


Noy. 9—The Lord Mayor’s Show at London 

Nov. 11—‘‘Wroth Silver’? ceremony near Coventry 
Nov. 15, 22—Hiring Fairs at Aberystwyth 

Nov. 27—The November Handicap at Manchester 
Nov. 30—St. Andrew’s Day 


Dec. 6—Annual Election of the Boy-Bishop at Berden, 
Essex 5 


ITALY 


Noy. 21—Festival of Madonna della Salute at Venice 
Nov. 22—Festival of St. Cecilia at Rome 
Dec. 6—Feast of St. Nicholas at Rome 
Dec. 7 to 10—Festival of Madonna di Loreto at Loreto 


MOROCCO 
Noy. 5 to Dec. 5—Festival of Ramadan 
SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


Week of Nov. 7—Fiesta of Copacabana in Bolivia 


Dec. 15 to 22—Fiesta de +los Voladores at Chichicasten- 
ango, Guatemala 


Dec. 22—Fiesta of Santo Tomas, Guatemala 
SWITZERLAND 


Noy. 15—Opening of International Tennis Champion- 
ship at Geneva and Zurich 


Nov. 27 to Dec. 5—International Horse Show at Geneva 
Nov. and Dec.—Toy Show at Zurich 


Dec. 6—St. Nicholas Day, Parade of the “‘Wollishofer 
Santa Clauses” at Zurich 
Santa Claus Parade at Kussnacht-Rigi 


Dec. 11 to 12—Historical ‘Escalade’? Féte at Geneva 


Dec. 24, 25 and 29—Christmas Plays at Goetheanum, 
Dornach- Basle 


UNITED STATES 


Nov. 8 to 11—South Texas Wolf Hunt, Campbellton, 
Texas 


Nov. 12—Fiesta of San Diego at Jemez and Tesuque, 
New Mexico 

Nov. 12 to 14—Massachusetts Horticultural Society Ex- 
hibition at Boston, Massachusetts 

Nov. 13—World’s Fair Handicap at Bay 
California 

Nov. 16 to 19 
ment at Pinehurst, North Carolina 

Nov. 25—Thanksgiving Day 


Meadows, 


Mid-South Professional Golf Tourna- 


TKANSPORTATION 


Harry A. Franck 
Edward Hungerford 
Sydney Clark 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
Harry N. Holmes 


UNFAMILIAR FACTS 


Ammonia was ‘first manufactured on a 


~ large scale in the Libyan Desert near the 


temple of the Egyptian sun god Ra Am- 
mon, from whom it derived its name. 


The Siberian golden plover makes two 
non-stop flights of about three thousand 
miles each every year in order to spend 
the winter in Hawaii. 


Titles. take precedence over initials in 
the telephone directories of Sweden and 
architects, captains, directors, engineers 
and so on are grouped together in order 
at the head of each alphabetical group 
in front of the mere mortal who can 
claim only initials in front of his name. 


Although the grizzly bear is now ex- 
tinct in California, his Indian name lives 
on in “Yosemite” where the grizzly’s tree- 
climbing relative delights the visitor to 
this famous park. 


Regular cricket matches with ten Alsa- 
tian dogs in the field are played at 
Alexandria in New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia. The dogs have been trained by 
two police constables. 


A boa constrictor is worth about $80 
Canton in the food markets of China. 
This is a fortune for a coolie. 


The “Carioca” was not originally a 
dance but signified “Houses of White 
Men” and was applied by the aboriginal 
Indians to the huts of the French invaders 
who occupied the harbor of Rio in 1555. 
Today the word means either a person 
born in Rio de Janeiro or anything typi- 


cal of Rio. 


Linen is still bleached on the grass in 
the northeast of Ireland, center of Ulster’s 
linen industry for two hundred and fifty 
years. Masters and men now engaged in 
it are descendants of the pioneers who 
laid its foundations. 


The star reporter on the staff of the 
Nichi Nichi, one of Tokyo’s most impor- 
tant newspapers, is a carrier pigeon who 
outstrips all the other six hundred birds 
in the carrier pigeon department of the 
paper. He can fly sixty kilometers an 
hour up to three hundred kilometers, 
carrying a maximum of three films and 
three tissue sheets of manuscript, or 
enough to fill a column. 


CALIFORNIA and MEXICO 
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To California, $225 up, and everything strictly 
first-class. To Mexico, $195 up. (lst Class 
rates are slightly higher at some _ seasons). 
Tourist Cabin rates from $125 and $105, respec- 
tively. Special reductions on round trip by sea. 
Also ‘‘Cruise-Tours”’ where you travel one way by 
water —one way by sea at special combination 
rates from hometown back to hometown .. . and 
23-Day All-Expense Mexican Vacation Trips. 


Ask your TRAVEL AGENT for details 


Panama Pacific Line 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 665 Market St., San Francisco 
19 King Street, East, Toronto, Canada. Offices in other principal cities. 


Over seven acres of deck— 
for on this voyage here’s where you 


spend most of your time. They are 
“high, wide and handsome’”— both 
shaded and open to sun and sea. 


Bee 


Visits ashore— 
“Big 3” liners stop at 
Havana, the Canal 
Zone and Acapulco, 
Mexico. Each is a 
tropical port of ab- 
sorbing interest. And 
you have ample time 
ashore to go sightsee- 
ing and shopping— 
and really enjoy it. 


The ~ig 3°°—s.s. California, Pennsylvania, Virginia 


By far the largest ships in Coast-to-Coast service. Fastest 
schedules, too. Each is a modern, 33,000 ton liner with vibra- 
tionless, turho-electric drive. All rooms are outside rooms. 
In every detail these liners refl ct careful planning for tropi- 
cal service — feature hospitality that’s friendly and genuine. 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 
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THE ANSWER WILL AMAZE YOU! 


Stand before a globe . search out the world ports 
that seem most glamorous, most remote. And even as 
you trace them on the map, an Italian ship is at the same 
moment approaching Alexandria—Bombay—Capetown— 
to name a few of the 223 ports served by Italian ships. 


Egypt, India, the Orient, the Near East—as well as 
Australia, South Africa, and the Americas—know and 
welcome regularly the red, white and green flag of the 
Italian Marine. Travelers recognize the superlative sea- 
manship, service and cuisine that the tricolor represents 
on vessels of the Italian Line, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica 
and Tirrenia. And they applaud the speed of the ef- 
cient, connecting Italian services that make the voyage 
from New York to Capetown as short as 19 days... 
Bombay, 16 days Egypt, 9 days 
Haifa, 12 days! 


Beirut or 


Theleading TRAVEL AGENTS in your city ave our representatives. Consult them 

frecly—their services are gratis. Or apply 624 Fifth Avenue, New York City or 

to our nearest office: Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, New Orleans, Montreal, Toronto. 


A PILOT LOOKS DOWN 


(Continued from page 26) 


Rivers are different; they shine 
from tar away. Water reflects the 
light, and you can see bodies of 
water through haze or darkness that 
swallows up everything else. Rivers 
have characteristic bends and shapes 
and are easily identified. They usu- 
ally lead from rough country into 
smoother country and that may be 
helpful if you are lost and low on 
fuel. Finally, over rough country 
there is sometimes the thought that 
you could always set her down in 
the river with no injury to your 
passengers and little damage to your 
ship; better at any rate than on top 
of a forest. A ship still flying in 
Switzerland in 1935 once spent a 
week on the bottom of Lake Zurich. 
Not so good, of course, if you flop 
down on the river’s lowest reach, in- 
to salt water:-a few days of sea 
water will eat up the metal parts of 
an airplane without a trace. — — 

A high tension line is not quit 
comfortable to ride. It is likely to 
run straighter than a railroad but 
that means it goes over mountains 
and forests regardless of your com- 
fort in case of a forced landing. And 
it is harder to keep track of. 
Through forests it shows up as a 
long cleared strip, but over open 
country you have to pick out the 
steel masts themselves and they are 
more like marching ghosts, only half 
visible, half transparent skeletons; 
also, like ghosts, they are likely to 
lead you somewhere into the hills 
and there to disappear, leaving you 
puzzled. 

Section lines you find all over the 
United States, except along the East- 
ern Seaboard. Yet the terrestrial 
public hardly knows of them, except 
perhaps in the shape of long straight 
country roads that run exactly north- 
south or east-west and of straight 
neat fence lines. To a flyer they 
are the most visible feature of the 
landscape. From the Alleghenies to 
the Pacific, they divide up the coun- 
try into blocks one square mile each; 
and each line is an avenue that runs 
straight from horizon to horizon. 

Just a line, and it is hard to say what 
it consists of. Originally, of course, 
it was a pencil line drawn on the 
map of a government desk in Wash- 
ington back in the early nineteenth 
century. The surveyors went out and 


“marked them on the ground to divide 


up the new land for settlers who 
were yet to come. And now? Once 
I swung off my course, went low 
and followed a section line straight 
south through middle western farm 
country just to find out. 

First it was a dirt road, narrow 
between two hedges, with a car 
crawling along it dragging a tail of 
dust. Then the road turned off, but 
the line went straight ahead, now 
as a barbed wire fence through a 
large pasture, with a thin footpath 
trod out on each side by each neigh- 
bor as he went, week after week, 
year after year, to inspect his fence. 
Then the fence stopped, but now 
there was corn on one side of the 
line and something green on the 
other. Next it was a narrow dirt road 
again with farms on either side, and 
then suddenly, a broad highway came 
curving in, followed the line for a 
mile, and curved away again. For 
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a short stretch it didn’t consist of 
anything, but the grass, for some 
reason, was a little greener on one 
side and'a little more yellow on the 
other. Was it because one owner 
was in the grace and the other not? 
Again it was a hedge until it broad- 
ened and became a road, dignified it- 
self and became for a few blocks 
the main street of a small town, 
filled with parked cars, and people 
stepped out of stores to look up at 
me. Then it thinned out again. When 
I climbed away and resumed my 
course, I left it as a fence which 
had cows on one side and no cows 
on the other. That’s a section line. 
These lines don’t lead anywhere; 
but they do keep you straighiened 
out better than the steadiest com- 
pass. They have no variation, no 
deviation, no northerly turning error, 
no overswing, no oscillations. They 


_ point out true north, east, south, and 


west all the time. Also, they con- 
vert the land below you into a graph 
paper that makes your navigation 
very exact. You can time your 
shadow with a stop watch as it 
crosses line after line and calculate 
your ground speed. -You can cal- 
culate that your compass course of 
315° will take you one section west 
for every section north. 

Rivers, railroads, high tenston lines, 
and section lines; such things are 
company in a way, but even they are 
tricky company. You can’t ever leave 
your wits on the ground, not even 
if you plan to ride a railroad: the 
tracks are likely to split in two un- 
der you. Then, if you are perhaps 
trustingly sitting on your map, and 
have to get it out and unfold it with 
one hand while flying with the other, 
you will be far along on the wrong 
track before you can help it. Or it 
may happen in thick weather that 
your selected track suddenly disap- 
pears in a little black hole in the 
earth and leaves you up in the air, 
if you are lucky; if you are not, it 
leaves you pancaked on a mountain- 
side. And rivers: one day I followed 
one out of New England trying to 
get home through the hills under 
very low ceilings. The air was thick 
with rain and mist. I could see 
bridges far enough ahead, and so I 
felt safe; it stands to reason that 
you can’t run into hills or radio 
towers or factory chimneys while 
you hang over the water. I came 
out at Long Island Sound, and fol- 
lowed the shore line home. In the 
hangar I showed one of the Old 
Timers proudly on my map how I 
had done it and come through. He 
answered nothing, but he tapped with 
his finger on the margin of the map, 
and IJ read: 

“Caution: when flying during low 
visibility, airmen are cautioned as to 
the existence of high tension wires 
crossing many rivers shown on this 
chart.” 

So you see—I come home from a 
week’s cross country flight and peo- 
ple ask me, “Was it beautiful?” I 
think of all the land I have flown 
over, whole kingdoms every few 
hours, kingdoms glimpsed through 
clouds, kingdoms flat in the sun 
—TI think of all that, and the best I 
can say for it is: “I have nego- 
tiated it.” 


NEW TRIUMPHS OF ARCHEOLOGY IN IRAQ 


(Continued from page 10) 


which Queen Semiramis herself might 
have imitated. Here too is the solid 
gold helmet which Mes-Kalam-Dug, 
the god-hero of earth, wore to bat- 
tle; and scepters and axes and spear- 
heads of the same precious metal. The 
golden dagger with lapis lazuli 
handle and golden sheath is a strik- 
ing example of the delicate filigree 
work of the thirty-third century 
B.C., and the head of bronze is a 
most amazing artistic achievement 
of that period. But the music-loving 
Baghdadi will stand gaping before 
the royal harp with its inlaid 
sounding box and its bull’s head of 
solid gold; and the Arab women, 
even the society women of Paris 
or New York will suck their breath 
in wonder and desire before the 
glass cases of Sumerian jewelry. 

Moreover, the Sumerian lady of 
fifty centuries ago slept on a bed, 
sat on a chair, ate at a table, and 
furnished her house with rugs. And 
he who built her house, the Su- 
merian builder, was the inventor, 
it seems, of the arch. Even vaults 
and domes were employed in the 
houses of Ur, as well as in its 
palaces and temples. The column, 
too, was first used by the Sumerian 
builder, who was inspired by the 
palm tree, his model. 

As much can be said for the cul- 
ture and the laws of Sumer. When 
the archeologists and Assyriolo- 
gists discovered the city of Nine- 
veh, about fifty years ago, they as- 
serted that the laws of Moses were 
borrowed from the Code of Ham- 
murabi. But we are now told by 
Mr. C. Leonard Woolley, Director 
of the Ur Expedition, that Ham- 
murabi based his famous code upon 
the laws of Sumer! There were no 
dwellings, it seems, on the soil of 
Nineveh, when the Sumerians, as 
far back as 3500 B.C., had reached 
a high level of culture. 

But how deep did the archeolo- 
gist have to dig to get at all this 
knowledge? Below the remains of 
the Third—the last—Dynasty of 
Ur, he penetrated 
strata, which represent different 
periods of civilization; for every 
stratum shows new forms of the 
ground plan and is distinguished 
by new or changed features in the 
finds that belong to it. Even far- 
ther down he went. The excava- 
tions at Ur and Uruk reached a 
depth which revealed the virgin 
soil of the Mesopotamian Allu- 
vium, where masses of rubbish 
mark the remnants of the first set- 
tlers—prehistoric—in the delta of 
the rivers, 

Another discovery was made, 
which is even more remarkable. 
The train between Basrah and 
Baghdad today stops at Ur Junc- 
tion, which is 120 miles from Bas- 
rah, and Basrah is thirty miles 
from the Persian Gulf; but the 
waves of this Gulf once rolled be- 
neath the walls of Ur of the Chal- 
dees. Thus, in 5000 years the water 
had receded only 150 miles. The 
slowest thing in this world of ours 
is a receding or an advancing sea. 
But the harbor of Ur is what con- 
cerns us now. The archeologist 
might not have gone so deep, down 


through five, 


into the realm of the geologist, had 
he not read that among the temples 
of Ur, under Babylonian domina- 
tion, were the two “harbor temples 
of Nebuchadnezzar and Naboni- 
dus.” And he continued to dig for 
the proof until he had reached a 
stratum, three meters thick, of 
clean waterlaid sand! 

And here a third remarkable dis- 
covery was made. Not the Gilga- 
mesh Epic, which is in itself re- 
markable, but the implications of 
the story it contains. “The gods 
are angry,’ it is therein written, 
“and decide to destroy the race of 
man by drowning. But Enki be- 
trays the secret of Uta-Napishtim, 
a good man dwelling in the village 
of Shuruppak on the Middle 
Euphrates,’ who hastens to build 
him a vessel. And according to the 
poet Gilgamesh, thus spake Uta- 
Napushtim: 
loaded the whole 


thereon, 


“What I had I 
harvest of life 

I caused to embark within the vessel; all my 

family and relations, 

The beasts of the field, the cattle of the field, 
the craftsmen, I made them all embark. 

I entered the vessel and closed the door... . 

For six days and nights 

Wind and flood marched on, the hurricane sub- 
dued the land, 

When the seventh day dawned the hurricane 
was abated, the flood, 

Which had waged war like an army; 

[he sea was stilled, the ill wind was calmed, 
the flood ceased. 

I beheld the sea, its voice was silent 

And all mankind was turned into mud!" 


Uta-Napushtim then released a 
dove, and leaving his ship on the 
top of a mountain, he made sacri- 
fice to propitiate the gods. 


This is the Sumerian legend of | 


the Flood. And in the remains of 
the waterlaid sands Mr. Woolley 
recognized a part of the evidence; 
the other part is in the strata, just 
above and below the flood deposit, 
which contains a quantity of 
painted pottery. 

This is confirmed, it seems, by 
the excavations at Kish, where 
traces of civilization are seen at a 
depth of six meters, in the subsoil 
of the water level. Motor and 
pump were, therefore, used, and at 
a depth of three meters below the 
water level virgin soil was reached 
Starting with this the stratification 
revealed (1) a layer of flint with 
debris of potsherds, (2) a barren 
layer, (3) painted pottery level. 
Here presumably are evidences of 
a paleolithic era and the beginning 
of Sumerian civilization. 

Corresponding periods, through 
an unbroken sequence of strata, 
have been chronologically defined 
at Lagash, Nippur, and particularly 
at Khafaje, where a fortified build 
ing of plano-convex bricks was ex- 


cavated and parts of the town and | 


cemetery were explored. Among 
the objects discovered were bronze 
statues, an alabaster relief with a 
banqueting scene, an_ inscribed 
stone macehead, and stone statu- 
ettes which date about 2700 B.C. 

No matter how the various peri- 
ods may differ from each other, 
however, there is always and every- 
where the same unchanging evi- 
dence of Sumerian life—the zig 
gurat and the temple. “The 
ziggurat,’ says the archeologist, 
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“was built of plano-convex bricks 
over a massif of fine earth.” And 
on top of it was the temple. Thus, 
under a ziggurat of the Third 
Dynasty which is many meters 
underground, are other ziggurats 
of the Second and the First Dyna- 
sties. Temple under temple, palace 
under palace, city under city, ceme- 
tery under cemetery! Says the poet 
Abuw’l-Ala: 

“With tombs and ruined temples groans the land 


In which our forebears, in the drifting sand, 
Arise as dunes upon the track of time... .” 


But the dunes—the ziggurats— 
are today many meters under- 
ground; and the bodies discovered 
in one of the burial places were 
wrapt in thin clay peels and burned 
in sarcophagus-like coffins. The 
courtyard in the center of the sur- 
rounding coffin rooms, was covered 
with layers of coal and ashes and 
burned clay and bones. Even in the 
earliest archaic period, the sixth 
stratum, the ziggurat with its tem- 
ple existed; and the religious con- 
ceptions that were expressed in 
these structures have lasted till the 
end of Sumerian civilization and 
were then adopted by the Semitic 
Akkadians and their successors. 

The Sumerians were a mixed 
race, in which the Aryans and the 
Semitics were submerged; and the 
purely Semitic Akkadians, who had 
attained supremacy during the lat- 
ter period of the Third Dynasty 
and asserted their independence at 
Lagash their capital, were after- 
wards conquered, together with 
what remained of Sumerian power, 
by the Aryan Elamites, who came 
down from the mountains and 
established themselves in Central 
Mesopotamia. Eshnunna, now Tell 
Asmar, about twenty miles east of 
Baghdad, was their capital. 

There the Expedition of the Chi- 
cago Oriental Institute is at work. 
The palace of the local rulers was 
excavated, their names and _ se- 
quence were established, and a 
number of tablets, which show, 
among other things, that they used 
a calendar of their own, revealed 
important information about the 
history of this region from the fall 
of the Third Dynasty at Ur till the 
conquest of Eshnunna by Ham- 
murabi. 

Kiriki, the first builder of the 
palace at Eshnunna, was the Elam- 
ite ruler who conquered Ur. But 
his son Bilalama, who continued 
the conquest of Sumer, had to con- 
tend with the Amorites — the 
Semitic Amorites that came into 
Babylonia from Anti-Lebanon—and 
being unable to overcome them, 
he concluded with them a strange 
alliance. The Amorites were al- 
lowed to continue in their ravening 
expeditions on condition that they 
took the spoils while the Elamites 
took the territory, which Bilalama 
annexed to his kingdom. 

But the independence of that 
kingdom was not long. From the 
fall of the Third Dynasty of Ur 
(2170 B.C.) till Eshnunna came 
under the centralized rule of Baby- 
lon during the reign of Ham- 
murabi (2067-2025 B.C.), is a little 
over a hundred years. During that 
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time, however, a foreign element 
had crept into its social life. The 
archeologists of the Oriental In- 
stitute have discovered, from a 
study of the tablets and the cylin- 
der seals that were found in the 
palace, that Eshnunna had inter- 
course with Central Asia and was 
influenced in its art and culture 
by the civilization of India. 

Most signifcant, too, are some 
of the objects that were used in 
pre-Babylonian days:—shell-shaped 
lamps of stone, of bronze, of sil- 
ver, of gold; battle axes and spear 
heads of electrum and of silver; 
enveloped clay tablets, with writing 
on both the envelope and its con- 
tent, supposed to be business docu- 
ments; copper vessels, five thou- 
sand years old, the same as those 
that are still used in Iraq at the 
present day; large decorative terra 
cotta nails, painted black (3500 
B.C.), found at Kish; terra cotta 
plates, with impressed circles, of 
the fourth millenium, found -at 
Uruk; sickles and spits and plugs; 
stone and alabaster’ vases of dainty 
design from the royal graves at 
Ur; bowls of obsidian, cups of lapis 
lazuli, game boards inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl—and dice! 

Even more startling evidence of 
the ambiguity of one of the sup- 
posedly most modern and most 
American of sports has been re- 
cently discovered by Dr. Speiser of 
the Archeological Expedition of 
Pennsylvania University. This 
sport goes back to the first Sume- 
rian dynasty, or about 5000 years 
B.C, But was it transmitted to the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, and 
down through the course of history 
to the Greeks and Romans, and 
finally to the Anglo-Saxons in the 
West and across the Atlantic to 
Yankeeland? Or did it originate 
at different periods in different 
parts of the world? 

Meanwhile, I take great pleasure 
in introducing to Messrs. Dempsey 
and Sharkey et al—the prizefighter 
of Sumeria! 


In his excavations at Khafaje, 
near Baghdad, Dr. Speiser has 
made a great find—a stone relief 
of two boxers, which he describes 
as “Standing on their toes, with 
arms outstretched. And even the 
hands are bandaged in much the 


same manner as is employed 
today.” 
And the “ring-fan”’ of seven 


thousand years ago must have ex- 
ercised his lungs at a Sumerian 
prize fight much the same as his 
modern descendants at Madison 


Square Garden in New York. 


THE HAREM OF THE TURKISH SULTANS 


(Continued from page 21) 


up alive in sacks and thrown—some- 
times as many as 300 at a time—into 
the Bosphorus; or strangled, as hap- 
pened to the embittered Sultana Val- 
idé, Kiusem, with whose death the 
harem’s political power was virtually 
finished. 

Concerning the eunuchs, those sym- 
bols of a truncated virility, history, 
for once, very closely echoes legend. 
Forbidden by the Emperor Domitian 
in the first century of the Christian 
era, eunuchs as guardians for women 
had been known for some centuries 
both in the Far and Middle East, al- 
though not until the fourteenth cen- 
tury were the peculiar advantages of 
this custom appreciated by the Sul- 
tans. With increase in power and 
wealth the Ottoman Empire came 
more and more under the shadow 
of the harem and its eunuchs—of 
whom there would be as many as 
six or eight hundred, ranging in rank 
from the dreaded Kislar Agha, or 
Chief Black Eunuch, down to the ob- 
scure pages and couriers who at- 
tended to the most menial tasks of 
the vast and complicated establish- 
ment. 

At first predominantly white, the 
eunuchs displayed so much cotrup- 
tion, craft and treachery that their 
black rivals gradually assumed a 
power which by the sixteenth century 
had placed them in command of the 
key positions: from that time on the 
Chief Black Eunuch was virtual ruler, 
with the Queen-Mother, of the 
harem. Beneath him was an astonish- 
ing hierarchy of officers: Grand 
Treasurer; Bash-Mussahib, or liaison- 
officer between the Sultan and the 
Kislar Agha, with eight or ten sub- 
ordinates; Master of the Chamber, 
Chief Gatekeeper of the Apartments 
—and, of course, the elaborately or- 
ganized personnel attached to the 
women. 

There was, in addition, a special 
school for the young eunuchs, super- 
vised by their elders, whose “pupils” 
received generous allowances while 
they were learning the curious art of 
ensuring to others the pleasures from 


which most—but not all—were _per-.' 


manently excluded. “Not all” because 
here, also, Venus would often have 
her revenge upon those who offended 
her: time and again the secret records 
of the harem showed that those en- 
nuchs who belonged to the class of 
“spadones” or “thlibiae’—or even the 
“castrati’—were able, in the caustic 
words of the Roman sadist Martial, 
to provide their charges with “the 
flowers of marriage—not the fruit.” 

Today, despite the most careful 
search and inquiry, Mr. Penzer was 
able to find in all of Turkey only 
two or three of these strange beings 


who for several centuries stalked 


with an uneasy pride through the 
halls of the now vanished Harem. 


Throughout the centuries the 
secrets of the harem were zealously 
guarded. Occasionally the Sultan per- 
mitted distinguished travelers to visit 
certain parts of the Seraglio and to 
witness some of the gorgeous cere- 
monials which took place there, The 
inner rooms of the haremlik, or place 
of sanctuary, however were for- 
bidden to them. Even during the first 
years of the twentieth century when 
there were three hundred and seventy 


women and one hundred and twenty- 
seven eunuchs in the service of Abd- 
ul-Hamid II travelers and students 
were unable to secure definite infor- 
mation about the lives of those luck- 
less women who were imprisoned in 
the harem. 

When Abd-ul-Hamid II—‘Abdul 
the Damned”—was deposed by the 
Yong Turks in 1909 the harem came 
to an end. The Sultan was allowed 
to take a few favorites with him into 
exile at Salonica. What became of 
the rest of the women is an extra- 
ordinary dramatic story. In a mourn- 
ful procession the ladies from the 
ex-Sultan’s harem passed through 
Constantinople. They were between 
fifteen and fifty in age and it took 
thirty-one carriages to carry them 
and their attendants. There have been 
a number of descriptions of this in- 
cident but perhaps the best one was 
written by Francis McCullagh in 
“The Fall of Abd-ul-Hamid” : 

“Finally they were all collected in 
the Top-Kapu Palace in connection 
with one of the strangest ceremonies 
that ever took place even there. It is 
well known that most of the ladies in 
the harems of the Turkish Sultans 
were Circassians, the Circassian girls 
being very much esteemed on account 
of their beauty and being consequent- 
ly very expensive. As Abd-ul-Hamid’s 
seraglio was no exception to this gen- 
eral rule, the Turkish Government 
telegraphed to the different Circassian 
villages in Anatolia, notifying them 
that every family which happened to 
have any of its female members in 
the ex-Sultan’s harem was at liberty 
to take them home, no matter 
whether the girls had been originally 
sold by their parents or had (as was 
the case in some instances) been torn 
from their homes by force. 

“In consequence of this, a large 
number of Circassian mountaineers 
came in their picturesque garb into 
Constantinople, and on a certain fixed 
day they were conducted in a body to 
the Old Palace of Top-Kapu, where, 
in the presence of a Turkish Commis- 
sion, they were ushered into a long 
hall filled with the ex-Sultan’s con- 
cubines, cadines and odalisques, all of 
whom were then allowed to unveil 
themselves for the occasion. The 
scene that followed was very touch- 
ing. Daughters fell into the arms of 
their fathers whom they had not seen 
for years. Sisters embraced brothers 
or cousins, and in some instances 
relatives met who had never met 
before, and were only able to estab- 
lish their relationship by means of 
long and mutual explanations. 

“The contrast between the delicate 
complexions and costly attire of the 
women and the rough, weather-beaten 
appearance of the ill-clad mountain- 
eers who had come to fetch them 
home was not the least striking fea- 
ture of the extraordinary scene; and 
in some instances the poor relatives 
were quite dazzled by the beautiful 
faces, the graceful manners, and the 
rich apparel of their kinswomen, The 
latter seemed all very glad, however, 
to get away; and as a rule they lost 
no time in packing their trunks and 
departing, sometimes after a very 
affectionate leave-taking of the other 
odalisques. The number of female 
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THE HAREM OF THE TURKISH SULTANS 
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slaves thus liberated was two hun- 
dred and thirteen. 

“Clad in Circassian peasant dress, 
they are now in all probability milk- 
ing cows and doing farm work in 
Anatolia ... This joyful reunion in 
the Top-Kapu Palace had its sad 
side, however, as more than one of 
the men did not find the face he 
sought. Some of the girls had died, 
some had been put to death by Abd- 
ul-Hamid, and others of them, after 
Abd-ul-Hamid’s fall, had been 
brought with him to Salonica by the 
ex-Sultan or quietly drafted into the 
harems of imperial princes who had 
taken a fancy to them. Moreover a 
good many of the women, especially 
those who had already passed their 
first youth, were disheartened to 
learn that nobody came to fetch 
them. These unfortunate ladies will 
probably pine away the rest of their 
lives in company with the other ladies 
—remnants of the harems of the past 


Sultans—who fill the Top-Kapu 
Palace and who, in the best mannet 
of the Arabian Nights, sigh audibly 
at the barred and latticed windows 
and have on one or two occasions 
dropped roses and perfumed handker- 
chiefs before goodlooking youths 
passing in the .treet below.” 

The sinister and exotic glories of 
the Sultan’s harem were no more. 

After a long preparation some of 
the rooms of the Seraglio were 
opened to the public, and by 1924 a 
small guide book was actually issued. 
After another ten years more rooms 
were opened and a more complete 
guidebook was published. Visitors are 
now able to see most of the important 
sections of the Seraglio. What is 
more they may even enter some of 
the rooms of the harem, “the, most 
secret and forbidden spot of a people 
whose name was once a terror to 


Europe.” 
* * * 


OWLS THAT LIVE UNDERGROUND 
(Continued from page 33) 


Owl had certain definite opinions 
about what owl’s homes should look 
like and quite evidently we had erred 
in our remodeling efforts. The tunnel 
had been extended about five feet far- 
ther underground and a new nest 
chamber was constructed, We had no 
means of knowing whether this work 
had been done before or after the 
eggs had hatched, but I imagine it 
followed shortly after our previous 
visit and that the eggs were moved 
to the new nest chamber. The young- 
sters looked almost like their parents 
and the owl children were very 
agreeable subjects for our cameras. 

These little underground owls are 
not very numerous anywhere in 
Florida. They are to be found mostly 
in the open prairie sections and in 
other parts of the southern half of 
the state, where they can find an open 
sandy area, in which to dig their 
underground homes. Many of the 
Florida burrowing owls dig their own 
tunnels and of course, they need a 
fairly sandy soil to enable them to do 
their own excavating. When an 
abandoned burrow of the gopher tor- 
toise is available the owls will take 
this over for their home. Nesting 
usually begins in March. 


Florida burrowing owl nests are’ 


most numerous in the regions where 
the cattle industry flourishes and this 
association is evident in the birds’ 
choice of a nest lining. Pieces of cow 
dung are combined with matted cattle 
hair and grass roots to line the floor 
of the nest chamber. Bits of cow 
dung in the tunnel and beside the 
opening is certain to indicate that 
nesting 1s in progress or soon will be. 
One wise pair of owls used this ma- 
terial to camouflage the nest site by 
covering the white sand around the 
opening with various sized pieces of 
dung, completely obscuring the sandy 
whiteness of the mound. A number 
of other nest sites have been observed 
where this was done to a lesser de- 
gree. 

Seldom does the Florida burrowing 
owl fly very far above the ground. 
In the prairie regions I have watched 
many of the birds as they flew from 


the nest mound or as they returned 


to their homes. In almost every in- 
stance their peculiar flight was per- 
formed just a few feet above the 
prairie vegetation. When they left the 
nest they frequently landed on the 
ground or else on a weed stalk or 
scrub palmetto leaf. The highest 
perching places I have observed were 
the tops of telephone poles and a 
chimney top, these being near the nest 
sites in Fort Myers. 

The tastes of these strange under- 
ground owls in Florida seems to run 
mainly to certain large beetles, other 
insects and crayfish. The floor of 
their burrows and the area near the 
nest opening are usually strewn with 
bits of crayfish and the hard wing 
cases of the beetles. To a smaller 
extent they dine on frogs and lizards; 
only occasionally do they eat small 
birds. Their food habits place the 
Florida burrowing owl among the 
beneficial birds and they should re- 
ceive full protection. 

Burrowing owls have decreased in 
numbers in Florida, as have many 
other birds which were formerly 
abundant. An account of nesting bur- 
rowing owls written about fifty years 
ago told of a colony about three miles 
long and containing several hundred 
pairs of the birds. Today it would be 
difficult to find more than several 
dozen pairs in a similar area. The 
opening of roads through the prairie 
regions has served to expose these 
trusting little fellows to the wanton 
killers who carry guns in their autos 
and shoot at every living creature 
just for target practice. It is neces- 
sary for these owls to move back into 
the untraveled prairie regions in 
order that they may have more secure 
living quarters. 

During the Jast few years the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon So- 
cieties has employed a warden in 
the Kissimmee prairie region to guard 
the known nest sites of the rarer 
birds found in this territory; these 
include the Florida crane, Audubon’s 
caracara and the Florida burrowing 
owl. Perhaps under continued protec- 
tion these tunnel dwellers will be able 
to hold their own and gradually be- 
come more plentiful. 
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REVOLUTION IN THE GOBI 
(Continued from page 37) 


On Sukhe-Bator square there is 
now a telegraph building, the Mon- 
golian People’s House, and the white 
building of the Soviet club with a 
huge, bronze bas-relief of Lenin. 

Buses rumble along the square. 
Lamas and laymen stand side by side 
at the bus stop and count out change 
for a ticket. Men, women and chil- 
dren ride by on horseback. An end- 
less procession streams past of gleam- 
ing bicycles, phlegmatic oxen with 
shaggy lashes, automobiles and the 
little graceful donkeys of the Chinese 
market gardeners hitched to carts 
laden with pumpkins, squash and all 
kinds of greens which the generous 
Mongolian soil yields in abundance. 

From the square of Sukhe-Bator 
may be seen the smoke of the “Prom- 
combinat”, the first industrial plant 
in the Republic. 

Before the Revolution Mongolia 
had no industry. “No raw material 
may be manufactured on the spot! 


' Everything must be made abroad!” 


This was the slogan of the Chinese 
merchants, the former masters of the 
country. So the raw materials were 
sent away in an endless chain of camel 
caravans, laden with wool; droves of 
the best horses, herds of cattle, 
flocks of sheep. There even existed a 
Chinese law prohibiting the importa- 
tion of metal into Mongolia. 

In 1931 the foundation of the first 
factory was laid. The Combinat was 
built under the curses of the lamas 
who thought it a sin to spoil the face 
of God, the earth! 

The Combinat manufactures tex- 
tiles, leather goods and shoes, and I 
have watched every process. For the 
first time in history Mongolian raw 
material is being manufactured at 
home. For the first time in history 
nomad Mongols have become skilled 
workers. I know Mongolian youths 
and girls who, when they went to 
work at the Combinat, had never seen 
a machine in their lives; did not know 
what a telephone was; and had never 
slept ten nights in a house. When a 
motor was first set going in their 
presence, they covered their ears in 
terror and rushed from~the shop. 
Now many of them are highly quali- 
fied specialists who have completely 
mastered the technique of produc- 
tion. Many receive higher technical 
education in the USSR. 

Shurkuey, a handsome Mongol, 
twenty-three years old and a good 
friend of mine, is now in Moscow 
preparing himself to become a tex- 
tile engineer. He saw a railroad for 
the first time in his life en route to 
Moscow. Shurkuev laughed, “I used 
to think a railroad was a wide road 
paved with iron on which men and 
horses traveled.” 

The smoke from the Combinat 
floats over Bogdo-Ul, the sacred 
mountain ridge. Legend has it that 
in the forests of Bogdo-Ul is the 
tomb of Genghis Khan. The smoke 
floats over the palace of Bogdo-Ge- 
gen, the last “Living Buddha” of 


Mongolia, who died in 1924. The 
palace is an ordinary Chinese pa- 
goda, rather squat, with up-curved 
corners on its gilded roofs. In the 
palace is a museum. On the walls 
are instruments of torture tarnished 
with age, indispensable attributes of 
pre-revolutionary Mongolia. A paint- 
ing by Roerich symbolizes the new 
country, a red horseman and _ his 
steed winged forward by an irresis- 
tible impulse. It is a beautiful paint- 
ing but I should say not exactly true. 
The Mongolian horsemen were and 
are the pride of the country, but it 
might have been more correct to pic- 
ture a son of Mongolia today at the 
steering wheel of an automobile or 
a tank. Or perhaps he might be rep- 
resented as one of the young Mon- 
golian airplane pilots who have be- 
gun to distinguish themselves. 

I saw Mongolian pilots, parachut- 
ists, tanks, detachments of men 
mounted on camels and splendid cay- 
alry at the big military parade put on 
by the People’s Revolutionary Army 
of Mongolia in honor of the tenth 
anniversary of the Mongol People’s 
Republic. This was at Nadom, the 
ancient annual holiday which attained 
real national scope only after the 
revolution. Now the whole country 
celebrates at Ulan Bator instead of 
each little princedom by itself. 

Hundreds of people travel to the 
festival from all over the country. 
Each region sends its best fighters, 
bowmen, musicians and singers to the 
all-republic competition. From each 
region the best horsemen come to 
compete in the races, the favorite pas- 
time of the nomad. The winner re- 
ceives the title of “One Who Is 
Ahead of Thousands” and a small 
wooden tablet on which is traced a 
word of praise for the horse. 

At Nadom I saw the Mongolian 
theater for the first time and was 
amazed at the splendid results which 
young national dramatic art has 
achieved. Never before in history has 
Mongolia possessed its own theater. 
Today the fame of the theater 
throughout the country is tremend- 


‘ ous. The actors go on tours and give 


periormances to the nomads right 
on the steppe, without a stage, on a 
spot fenced off by little flags. And 
the Mongolians love their art. Of that 
I was convinced at Nadom. 

I stayed in a tent during the whole 
seventeen days of Nadom. Early in 
the morning when the air was espe- 
cially clear and the cool freshness of 
night came from the river, Nadom 
awakened. 

Stretching, the camels cried huskily 
and greeted the new sunny day. Above 
the somnolent sea of tents and yurts 
rose wisps of smoke from the little 
clay ovens of the Chinese confec- 
tioners; and over the blue tent of 
the government rustled softly in the 
morning breeze the national flag of 
the Republic, a white lotus on a 


green field. 
* * * 
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LILLIPUTIANS OF THE EPULU FOREST 


(Continued from page 15) 


spoiled physically and morally—the 
pygmies of the Epulu still keep all 
the purity of their race, of their cus- 
toms, traditions and ceremonies. In 
other words, they still live the primi- 
tive, patriarchal life of their ances- 
tors in another world than ours, in a 
world belonging to long lost epochs, 
the great primeval forest of prehis- 
toric times, 

For the pygmy, the forest is a 
wonderful store of game. Unbeliev- 
able are the quantities of normal and 
pygmy elephants, of pygmy buffaloes 
and pygmy antelopes, of warthogs 
and giant forest hogs, of okapis and 
bongos. There are carnivora as well 
as many birds, monkeys, lemurs, ant- 
eaters, rodents, snakes and lizards. 
All these creatures provide the pyg- 
mies with many things: abundant 
food, skins with which to make blan- 
kets, belts, headdresses and bracelets ; 
tendons to be transformed into 


strings for their bows; tusks and- 


teeth to exchange for iron spear 
and arrow points; hearts, livers and 
hooves to be dried and pulverized 
and mixed into powerful poisons and 
medicines; bones with which to pre- 
pare them, and horns in which to 
preserve them. 

But all these animals are quick to 
detect their enemies at a great dis- 
tance. Their mimetic coloring ena- 
bles them to conceal themselves eas- 
ily, and when necessary, they are 
quick in flight. 

In the pursuit of such prey the 
spear of the pygmy would seem an 
ineffectual weapon. And so it would 
be if it were not for his astounding 
courage and patient perseverance. 
The pygmy’s marvelous prowess in 
tracking, his intimate knowledge of 
the habits of every animal of the 
forest, his striking physical resistance 
and his strategems have all been per- 
fected during centuries of struggle 
with the forest and its inhabitants. 

With his stout, muscular little 
body completely decorated with 
black, white and red paintings which 
give him a perfect mimesis of the 
colors that the sun obtains from the 
ground and the foliage of the forest, 
the pygmy faces without hesitation 
the greatest and most powerful of 
his enemies—the buffalo, the leopard, 
the elephant—and attacks them at 
close quarters with his strong, heavy 
spear. He knows of many hunters 
who have been wounded, badly 
mauled, instantly killed. But he 
trusts in Mongo, the god of hunters, 
and usually wins the unequal battle. 


The Mambuti captures the smallest 
of his prey with the loops he makes 
from thin lianas. He is also amaz- 
ingly skilful in the use of his ar- 
rows. These are light reeds twice the 
length and half the thickness of an 
ordinary pencil. A leaf is inserted in 
one end to keep the direction and a 
reddish poisoned paste smeared on 
the sharp point. These arrows can 
cause instantaneous and_ infallible 
death at two hundred feet distance. 


As a trap for the more cunning, 
shy and unapproachable animals, the 
pygmies prepare the same pit cov- 
ered with sticks and leaves used by 
all prehistoric hunters. However, 
they have improved upon this meth- 
od of trapping animals by a pictur- 
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esque system of their own, the my- 
kila. 

From a forest tree, which I believe 
is still unknown to science, the Mam- 
buti obtains huge quantities of long 
filaments. With the carefree patience 
of people ignoring time, the Mam- 
buti work them into a solid string. 
From these strings they make a thin, 
very strong nef about four feet high 
and as long, to use their own meas- 
urement, “as a hunter can carry.” 


‘This is the mukila. 


The day when a mukila hunt has 
been decided upon, all the tribe fol- 
lows the men who carry twenty or 
thirty of these heavy nets tied up in 
long bandoliers. The Suittani, or 
witch doctor, decides when the right 
place has been reached and tells in 
which direction the nets must be 
spread. 

While all the rest of the tribe fol- 
lows. the. Sittani, every hunter un- 


folds his mukila, attaches it very 


lightly to sticks and branches and in 
a few minutes all the nets form one 
continuous barrage, several thou- 
sand feet long, almost invisible in 
the patches of strong light and dark 
shadow of the forest. Then the 
hunters disappear into the vegetation 
and hide just behind the line of the 
nets to await the drive. 

An hour or two may pass before 
the slightest human noise disturbs the 
silence of the forest. Suddenly, all 
the hidden pygmies firmly grasp 
their spears. Their keen ears have 
told them that the drive has begun. 
Men, women and children, from far, 
far away advance in a semi-circular 
chain, shouting at the top of their 
lungs and beating the bushes with 
branches. While the terrific noise, 
which the sonority of the forest am- 
plifies, approaches nearer and near- 
er, red, black and whitish flashes dart 
out from the vegetation. Frightened 
animals of every kind and size are 
running for their lives. When it is 
too late they see the net, try to gal- 
lop through or jump over it, but re- 
main entangled in it. For a short mo- 
ment only, however, because a split- 
second is enough for the hidden pyg- 
mies to jump on the prey and kill it 
with their spears. 


The first time I followed such a 
hunt, my pleasure was quite handi- 
capped by the fear of witnessing a 
wholesale slaughter. But the forest’s 
Mongo does not pretect the Mambuti 
alone. He has given to his human 
children such simple minds and im- 
patient hungers that all the Mambuti 
behind the mukila shout and run to- 
ward the first prey like so many 
madmen. Many of the animals to 
whom Mongo has given the most 
cunning instinct are instantly warned. 
They can see the net in time, jump 
over it, or run away through one of 
the gaps in the drive. 


The Mambuti, kind-hearted as they 
are, certainly do not keep any grudge 
against Mongo for the prey he has 
allowed to escape. For their power- 
ful appetites, there is always enough, 
what with one method of hunting 
and another. After the rich banquet 
that their wives have carefully pre- 
pared and completed with honey and 
cooked bananas, roots and seeds, 
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LELLIPUTIANS OF THE EPULU FOREST 
(Continued from page 46) 


they feel happy and strong and 
healthy. They know that the forest 
is still teeming, always will be teem- 
ing, with game for them and their 
sons and the sons of their sons. 

“Mongo, Mongo,” the chief singer 
begins to intone in the middle of the 
clearing, in a circle of approving old 
men comfortably reclining on four 
forked branches — the ready-made 
deck chairs which the forest gives 
for the taking. 

“Mongo, Mongo, we thank thee.” 

The old men pass around the cala- 
bash-pipe in which green leaves of 
tobacco burn, and think of the times 
when they, too, were mighty hunters 
and wonderful dancers. The chief 
singer with a stick of soft wood 
beats the measure against a hollow 
piece of hard timber. A few hunt- 
ers join the group. One of them 
reaches for several little tom-toms 
and tries them with tentative thrusts 
of his palms. 

From every hut, grave masculine 
voices and shrill feminine voices, 
sing, “Mongo, Mongo!” 

From every hut built against the 
dark-green wall of the forest, from 
every point of the sunflooded clear- 
ing, tiny copper figures run toward 
the circle of the ancient ones. 

“Mongo, Mongo, we thank thee,” 
they all sing together in a perfect 
rhythm. 

“Toc, toc, toc,’says the stick of 
the chief singer; “swish, swish,” 
whisper other sticks, cut into brooms 
at one end. “Clap! Clap!” beat the 
hands of the women gathered under 
a tree at one side, their children 
slung on their backs or sides by 
strips of okapi skin. Old men blow 
in horns made of elephant tusks and 
in whistles of buffalo tails. And the 


master of the tom-toms with prodigi- 
ous rapidity seems to reach at the 
same moment all of his instruments. 

Wave after wave of the syncopat- 
ed music fills all the clearing and 
takes possession of everybody. 

All the hunters, in one long line, 
sing and gesticulate in a pantomime 
of the hunt. They run, stop, stoop to 
the ground, leap in the air, run again, 
attack an imaginary animal, are 
crushed to earth, resume the fight, 
win, shout their victory. 

All the children conscientiously 
ape every gesture and cry of their 
fathers—all of them, even some who 
barely know yet how to keep their 
huge bellies in equilibrium over their 
short fat legs. They, too, are fight- 
ing against terrible animals, and win- 
ning, and singing with their elders, 
“Mongo, thou hast made me a 
mighty hunter.” 

The babies are more and more vi- 
olently shaken up on the backs of 
their dancing mothers. But they don’t 
mind. Hypnotized by the perfect 
harmony of sound and movement, of 
black shadow and glazing sun, they 
look at the scene with their big, as- 
tonished brown eyes, and do not even 
cry. 

The waves of dancers follow one 
another, transported by the never- 
ceasing, ever-following waves of 
song and music. Even the forest 
seems to lose some of its immobility, 
of its majestic solemnity, and to look 
down with condescending tenderness 
upon its gay, tiny children. 

“Mongo, Mongo,” they sing as they 
dance, happily unaware of time and 
of the rest of the world. 

“Mongo, Mongo, thou art our 
great father, and the forest is our 
Great Mother.” 


DISCORD IN THE HOLY LAND 
(Continued from page 29) 


mets, machine guns aim over the 
roofs of the Old Town at the David 
Fort in the direction of the Holy 
Grave. The three strata of the popu- 
lation—English, Jews and ~-Arabs— 
are fundamently different in their 
ways of life. Only in one point do 
they resemble each other: they all 
believe that they can hold Palestine 
at the bayonet’s point. I had an op- 
portunity to observe the guerilla war- 
fare then being waged in Palestine 
when I traveled by motor car from 
Jerusalem to Jaffa. I knew the road 
was besieged by Arabs, but I wanted 
to look the revolt in the face. When 
I was searching for a car to take me 
to Jaffa, I realized the danger of my 
enterprise for it was extremely dif- 
ficult to find an adventurous chauf- 
feur. At last, however, when I had 
already almost given up hope and 
was about to undertake the journey 
in the safety of a train, a young Jew 
turned up with his taxi. We set out 
immediately. 

It was early in the afternoon, the 
favorite hour of the Arab sharp- 
shooters. We drove rapidly past the 
sights of the Holy Town, but my 
driver pointed out to me “other” 
things of interest. “Here,” he said, 
pointing to a heap of stones, “a Jew- 
ish student was struck down yester- 
day. There an advertising agent was 


shot from an ambush!” 

The car raced along the winding 
road the hills obscured from view. At 
one bend my driver turned to me 
‘and said: 

“You had better duck here. We 
shall soon be passing Lifta.” 

The next bend did in fact bring 
us to Lifta, the most notorious town 
in the road. The winding path 
mounted the hill, but the town lay 
in the valley. Despite the blood that 
is here shed daily, the town appeared 
to me idyllic. The bright block 
houses of the Arabs glittered in the 
disappearing sun; the streets seemed 
to be empty. 

At this place the few cars that still 
travel the road are always received 
with salvoes fired from hidden bar- 
ricades in which bandits are con- 
cealed. The whole district, the whole 
of Palestine, is like a giant natural 
trench, and offers thousands of ex- 
cellent possibilities of concealment 
for those that seek them. 

The road at this point was now 
empty and deserted. I had expected 
to see English military outposts here, 
but there was no one on guard. Not 
until a few miles further did we 
meet the first police post where now 
English soldiers are on duty. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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of Mexico to Laredo, Texas, over the new Pan-American Highway, 
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By Sypney A. Ciark 


T WOULD be difficult to find a more 

comprehensive description of California 
from its discovery, subsequent develop- 
ment and present-day set-up, than this 
book offers. The lovely background of the 
Spanish settlements, the cultivated though 
mixed social groups of the 1830’s and 
1840’s; the discovery of gold, law and dis- 
order; the cities and missions of California, 
all treated in detail. 
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BACKGROUND IN TENNESSEE 


By Evetyn Scorr 


HIS book is rich in content, possessing all those characteristics 

which have made Evelyn Scott so very important a personality 
in American writing. In this new work Miss Scott has set herself 
against her native background, Tennessee. 

A good natured wisdom permeates the scenes of childhood and 
early adolescence. Miss Scott’s main purpose, in her description of 
family origins, given in connection with autobiographical incidents 
from her childhood, has been to throw light on the character of the 
Tennessee pioneer and emphasize the social influence which were 
factors in her own develoment and a background for Tennessee’s 
cultural evolution. She has selected a most informal method so that 
her material suggests personal experience rather than history. 

In her view of southern tradition, she is completely unorthodox. 
At the same time her sympathy with things southern persists with 
her detachment; she cannot escape her 
identity with the region described. Her 
maternal ancestors were established in Vir- 
ginia for more than two hundred years, 
whereas on her paternal side, the earliest 
associations are with pre-revolutionary 
Massachusetts. 

Her single previous autobiographical 
work EscapADE was published first in 1923 
and reissued in 1930 to meet a popular 
demand. 


$2.75 
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We halted as I wanted to take 
some pictures. Then out of the dis- 
tance from the direction of Lifta 
came a quick succession of shots. 
The soldiers were just then having 
their tea. Their leisure was inter- 
rupted. Bayonets were fixed. The 
soldiers jumped onto the lorries on 
which the machine guns were 
mounted and drove in the direction 
of the shots. They could find noth- 
ing. The shots were again followed 
by a heavenly peace. Far and wide, 
there was no living person to be 
seen. 

The autobus which had been shot 
at continued its headlong way to 
Jerusalem. The driver had been 
wounded in the leg; one passenger 
was bleeding in the left arm; a sec- 
ond passenger lay dying. When the 
bus finally stopped in front of the 
Jewish hospital the latter was already 
dead. 

This was not to be the last shoot- 
ing that I encountered on this adven- 
turous, uncanny afternoon. 

With oppressed spirits we con- 
tinued our journey, and at almost 
every mile my driver informed me 
of another death. We then halted 
again at a Jewish settlement. A nar- 
row dandy path led from the high- 
way to the colony, which was sur- 
rounded by mountains. In the west 
rose a mountain decked in luxuriant 
green; a mountain in the east re- 
vealed arid waste. Here on this yel- 
low mountain live the Arabs who de- 
scend at night, climb the green 
mountain opposite and destroy the 
work of the Jewish settlers. 

At the entrance of the settlement, 
we were received by three young 
Jews, mounted on horses. They were 
the watch. One of them had a rifle; 
the others however had only wooden 
clubs in their hands. My chauffeur 
explained in Hebrew the object of 
my visit, but only after a long parley 
was I allowed to pass. As we passed 
the water tower, I saw another mem- 
ber of the watch sitting on the tower 
surveying the countryside with field 
glasses. Amongst the trees of the 
green mountains other youths were 
on guard. 

“And yet despite this, attacks are 
the order of the day,” said the leader 
of the settlement, “our settlement is 
much too big to be able to keep 


watch over the whole of it. The at- 


tacks are not against us settlers, but 
against our work. Our vines are de- 
stroyed, and the Arabs like especially 
to shoot at our cows. They are the 
best cows in the whole of Palestine, 
they give six to eight thousand liters 
of milk in a year, while the cows of 
the Arabs give only six to nine hun- 
dred liters.” 

When the settlers took leave of us, 
their handshakes were warmer than 
usual. The leader also said: “Who 
knows whether you will reach Jaffa 
alive!” 

Not far away from this settlement, 
a lorry stood at the edge of the 
road. The driver was changing its 
tires which had been punctured by 
bullets. Near him stood a policeman 
with a rifle held in readiness. In the 
distance glittered the airplanes of the 
Royal Air Force in the airport of 
Ranley. Drawn up in rows stood 
some twenty airplanes, above our 


heads flew a bomber searching for 
the sharpshooters. Here also no one 
could be found. 

In Ramley we passed the next 
military outpost, and now began the 
most dangerous part of our journey. 
From time to time we encountered 
Arabs who cast mistrustful glances 
at our car, but there was no shoot- 
ing. We stopped once more at Mik- 
vah Israel, a Jewish agricultural 
school, from where we could already 
see the minarets of Jaffa. The school 
lay on the highway, and was pro- 
tected with barbed wire against in- 
truders. The great entrance gate was 
fastened with chains, behind the gate 
stood the guard of students in readi- 
ness. The gate was not opened but 
the leader of the guard said: “You 
had better not stay here. We are ex- 
pecting shooting at any moment. Sus- 
picious looking Arabs have collected 
here, we are prepared for the worst. 
I advise you to go as quickly as pos- 
sible to Tel-Aviv!” 

We began immediately to continue 
our journey when we found our way 
blocked by an omnibus. After some 
moments the bus got moving, but 
hardly was it fifty yards away from 
us when the shooting did in fact 
begin. I counted the shots that were 
directed not against us, but against 
the omnibus. In quick succession 
eleven shots rang out. I had the im- 
pression that they were being fired 
from three or four different guns. 
The bus driver had not lost his pres- 
ence of mind. He stepped on the gas 
and drove at breakneck speed out 
of the range of the bullets without 
bothering about his wound. Next to 
him sat a reserve driver who was 
taken in case the. driver himself 
should be shot. The reserve driver 
was bleeding. And inside the bus the 
passengers gathered round a man 
who had also been hit. The sound 
of the shots was still in our ears 
when we reached the outskirts of 
Jaffa. Here a police lorry with ma- 
chine guns passed us already on its 
way to scour the district. We soon 
heard the lorry also being fired at. 
The rat-a-tat of the machine gun was 
the reply to these shots. 


Jaffa was closed to us. Barbed 
wire stretched across the road enter- 
ing the city and in front of the 
barbed wire stood a military guard 
with fixed bayonets. We halted and 
I asked the guard whether we could 
drive through Jaffa to Tel-Aviv. 
The soldier smiled. “It is not for- 
bidden,” he said, “but I can only tell 
you: you will be drilled full of holes 
at the next corner. Here there are 
no accidents. Here there is only cer- 
tain death!” But fortunately not for us. 


We had the death road of Jaffa 
behind us. The characteristic picture 
presented by the town of Tel-Aviv, 
which is not far from Jaffa, was 
already clear to us. The day was at 
an end. The sun had disappeared. 
As we drove into Tel-Aviv, an omni- 
bus left the city. It was full of 
young workmen, returning home to 
their settlements after their day’s 
work. They must have been expect- 
ing shooting with certainty, but they 
seemed to be in a merry mood. 
They were singing Hebrew work- 
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DISCORD IN THE HOLY LAND 
(Continued from page 48) 


men’s songs, as if they were not on 
the death road at all. 

The road has not only its dead. 
It also has its heroes.. They sit at 
the wheel of the filled autobuses— 
the drivers of the Jewish Autobus- 
Cooperative. They know that from 
the first day of the Arab revolt they 
have been the targets of the Arabs, 
but not a single one has evaded his 
duty. Now, as before, they take their 
turn in driving in dangerous terri- 
tory. Two of their colleagues had 
already lost their lives on the death 
road, and one cannot tell how many 
will follow them. 


They drive at breakneck speed; 
they take bends ruthlessly in order 


to escape the bullets. In case a driver 
is hit, a reserve driver takes his 
place. A driver who on this day had 
traveled the route four times, and 
had already been once wounded, told 
me afterwards: “If a driver is shot 
and there is no one to take the 
wheel, then this means the certain 
death of the passengers, since the 
bus will fall over the cliffs. If my 
colleagues are shot at and even if 
they are hit, they never stop driving, 
for then no one in the bus would 
remain alive. The reserve driver 
steps on the gas, and takes the wheel 
from the hands of his wounded col- 
league. We are not accompanied by 
police or-soldiers. We are left com- 
pletely to our own resources.” 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


Practical Guides 


It was time for a ‘book on trailers. 
Winfield Kimball and Maurice Deck- 
er have filled a long-felt want in 
Touring with Tent and Trailer 
(Whittlesey House) which contains 
a vast amount of practical informa- 
tion to the amateur camper. It not 
only tells how to travel comfortably 
and enjoyably but gives an outline 
of the best travel routes and infor- 
mation as to different kinds of tents, 
trailers, beds, stoves and camp cook- 
ery. 

The Motorist’s Companion (Dut- 
ton) by John Prioleau is a practical 
guide for motorists in England and 
on the Continent written lightly and 
amusingly illustrated. It contains in- 
formation about purchasing a_ sec- 
ond-hand car, the formalities and 
cost of taking a car to the Continent, 
a glossary of motoring terms and 
expressions and technical terms in 
six languages, a complete index, and 
toad maps. 


Laura Thornborough, who has 
lived in the Great Smokies for years, 
has incorporated her very complete 
knowledge of this newest National 
Park into a book called The Great 
Smoky Mountains (Crowell). The 
prospective visitor—and there are lit- 
erally thousands of them each year 
—will find here the answer to al- 
most any question he may ask. 

A different sort of guide is A 
Beast Book (Oxford) by Edmund 
Sandars, This is a pocket-sized guide 
to the vertebrates of Britain with 
illustrations in color and diagrams.” 


Japanese Lady in Europe 


CCOMPANYING her husband, 

who was elected to an Albert 

Kahn Traveling Fellowship, on a trip 

around the world, Madame Ichikawa 

has recorded her impressions in 

' Japanese Lady in Europe (Dutton). 
Her eager mind is quick to note that 

“the Chinese seem likely to inherit 

_ the earth and go on forever while the 
Japanese, Italians and other Latin 


peoples go neurotic and mad.” That 
the French minister of instruction ex- 
amined her “from head to foot in 
about three sections!” And that the 
English have “a sense of public order 
that is enough to astound but whose 
physical strength and mental leisure 
were also a surprise.” Ireland dis- 
tressed her, especially instruction in 
the primary schools for although “it 
may be a natural procedure’ Mme. 
Ichikwa would “like to keep primary 
school education from degenerating 
into an instrument of policy.” Japa- 
nese Lady in Europe is an intelligent 
and delightful chronicle. 


Great Britain 


HE flood of books on the British 

Isles which started before the 
Coronation continues with unabated 
vigor. It is possible to mention only 
a few of them in this short space. 

Modern Scotland (Dutton) by 
Cicely Hamilton, a new book in her 
Modern Europe series, does not pre- 
tend to be a survey of Scottish life 
in general; it deals with such special 
subjects as the Nationalist Movement, 
the depopulation of the Highlands, 
the slum problem, the Irish colony, 
the fishing industry and the passing 
of the strict Sabbatical tradition. 

Farming England (Scribners) by 
A. G. Street is a comprehensive sur- 
vey of that famed but fast vanishing 
rural England. In 1850 the population 
of Great Britain was about equally 
divided between town and country 
dwellers. In 1936, the rural popula- 
tion had shrunk to 13% and in Eng- 
land alone, scarcely more than 10% 
now live in the country. It is of this 
small but potent minority that Mr. 
Street writes sympathetically and au- 
thoritatively. The book is illustrated 
with excellent photographs. 

J. Dixon-Scott has compiled a book 
on all the principal properties held by 
the National Trust in England and 
Wales under the title England Un- 
der Trust (Macmillan). English Trust 
properties correspond to our National 

(Continued on page 50) 
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View Finder—to guarantee that the 
picture in the finder and the picture 
made by the camera lens coincide 
completely. 

. Hair trigger release lever. 

Plus many other unique © features—winding 

key with automatic stop to prevent double 

exposure, a denth of focus scale mounted on 
back of camera, etc. 
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Camera 
THE MODERN TRIPOD 

The advent of the miniature 
cameras, today the synonym for 
the modern camera, has brought 
new standards in tripod efficiency, 
or at least greater insistence on 
old standards. When relatively 
heavier cameras were in vogue, the 
rigidity of the tripod was to some 
extent insured by the weight of the 
camera. It’s a much different story 
today. Miniature cameras, so 
classed because they fall into the 
range of those cameras which take 
pictures ranging in size from 35mm 
(1 by 1% inches) to 2% x 3% 
inches, are lighter than the old 
type of cameras. The necessary 
steadiness of the tripod legs must, 
therefore, be provided by the 
tripod itself. 

Another point in this connection 
is the matter of focusing a range 
finder type of camera while it is 
mounted on a tripod. The design 
of the range finder requires sight- 
ing at eye level, never at an angle. 
Therefore, the tripod must extend 
to a length high enough to permit 
the photographer to focus through 
the range finder without bending 
or stooping to an appreciable ex- 
tent. 

Not all pictures are taken head- 
on. Today the so-called “angle” 
shot has become so popular that 
the tilting top has become almost 
indispensable to the all-round 
photographer. The ideal tripod 
includes a tilting top as an integral 
part of its general construction. 

Because it happens to be our 
favorite, we refer specifically to the 
P. U. No. 79/B tripod as fulfilling 
all the requirements of a modern 
tripod for modern cameras. It is 
unusually long, opening to a height 
of 62 inches, thus raising the 
camera and sights to eye-level 
without the discomfort of stooping, 
yet may be telescoped down to its 
closed length of only 18% inches. 
It is composed of seven tubular 
brass telescopic sections, and a 
built-in swivel top. The importance 
of this convenience will be appre- 
ciated by all who have ever ex- 
perienced the annoyance of a loose 
tripod head or the still greater an- 
noyance of forgetting to take tri- 
pod head along or losing it some- 
where. The swivel top’s usefulness 
is widely recognized, permitting a 
90-degree dip to the side for the 


‘upright position and facility for 


fwil tilting and panoramic pictures 
in any position, without necessi- 
tating the irksome readjustment of 
the tripod legs. 

A few parting pointers: 

The proper way to use a tripod 
is to place one leg forward, in 
which position the other legs will 
be to the left and right of the 
photographer permitting him free 
access to the camera without in- 
curring the danger of tripping one 
of the legs. Also, the camera is 
thus well balanced. 

If the tripod screw is too long, 
as sometimes happens, have it filed 
down to the proper length, using 
a washer as a temporary remedy. 
If the tripod screw is too long, the 
camera cannot be screwed down 
tightly enough to prevent shake, 
thus bringing about a condition as 
bad as if the camera were held in 
the hand for a time exposure. 

Lastly, make sure of sharp pic- 
tures by adopting the rule never 
to expose without a tripod where 
a longer time than 1/25th second 
is required. 

(* Amateur Photographer) 
Would you like to have a sixty page, fully illus- 
trated, wire bound book entitled, ‘‘Better Photog- 
raphy Made Easy,”’ to_help improve your hobby? 
It is Free to All. Just send twelve cents in 
stamps to cover the cost of handling and _ mail- 


ing to:—A. P., 


c/o TRAVEL MAGAZINE, 116 
E. 16th St., N - 


New York City, 
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Monuments. This book will serve to 
familiarize the traveler with many 
beautiful but little known places both 
through its text and its illustrations. 
dln Encyclopedia of London (Dut- 
ton), edited by William Kent, is an 
indispensable reference book on this 
vast city. It is a large volume of 784 
pages, alphabetically arranged, com- 
pletely indexed and illustrated. 

The Face of London (Dutton) by 
Harold P. Clunn, is equally compre- 
hensive but Mr. Clunn has described 
his city from a different point of 
view. This revised edition of the 
book, which was originally published 
in 1932, was brought out especially 
for Coronation year. Each chapter 
describes~a different walk or drive 
and the reader misses little that is 
worth while on any of them, with the 
help of over 200 illustrations. 

What Mr. Clunn has done for Lon- 
don, E. Arnot Robertson has done 
a little more humorously and lightly 
for the river on which it is situated 
in Thames Portrait (Macmillan). For 
two hundred and fifty miles the au- 
thor and her husband journeyed 
down this delightful river, recording 
in picture and word the scenes along 
its banks and its endless traffic. 


Egyptian Frontiers 

AJOR C. S. Jarvis’ Three Des- 

erts (Dutton) is an account of 
the author’s wanderings and daily ex- 
periences in the three deserts of 
Egypt for eighteen years, during 
which time he has been an Arab ad- 
ministrator there. To those who think 
of Egypt only in terms of the Nile 
and Pyramids, this book will provide 
a fund of information without stuffi- 
ness about the life there and espe- 
cially the exigencies of colonial ad- 
ministration behind the scenes. 


Great Mother Forest 
OMMANDER Attilio Gatti, 
whose name is well-known to 

TRAVEL readers, has incorporated 
many of his most interesting experi- 
ences in the Belgian Congo in Great 
Mother Forest. (Scribners). Apart 
from enjoying the accounts of Pygmy 
tribes and rare animals which live 
in the Ituri forest, the reader will 
find himself adopting an entirely new 
point of view about this mysterious 
land, for Commander Gatti loves the 
forest and its strange inhabitants, 
from the little men who learned to 
call him “father” to the gentle ape 
who had struck terror into the hearts 
of previous explorers. This sympathy 
and understanding illuminate the 
book. Great Mother Forest is illus- 
trated with photographs by the au- 
thor and end papers showing the 
routes of his various expeditions. 


Vagabond 
EONARD CLARK’S A Wander- 
er Till I Die (Funk and Wag- 
nalls) recounts the varied experi- 
ences of the author in the Far East 
and Mexico. Mr. Clark is a young 
American aviator, soldier of fortune, 
hunter and mountain climber, and his 
experiences lose nothing in the telling. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO, 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 
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WEST INDIAN ODYSSEY 
The Complete Guide to the Islands of the Caribbean 


By CuHartes B. PARMER 


N a Santo Domingo cathedral rest the bones of Chris- 

topher Columbus; in Haiti are the ruins of the great 
stronghold of Christophe, the black emperor, once a slave, 
who defeated the troops of Napoleon; in American-owned 
St. Thomas stands Bluebeard’s Castle. 

The West Indies have become the focal point of all- 
the-year-around travel for thousands of American voy- 
agers. Here is the first book which answers the many 
questions raised by the traveler bound for the wind-swept 
isles of the Caribbees, and a colorful account of their 
drama and romance. 

Illustrations and maps $2.75 


MEXICAN JOURNEY 


By EnirH Mackie and SHetpon Dick 


OW issued in a new and revised edition, this brief, 
compact and essentially practical book is the ideal 

guide for the modern tourist. 
Illustrations and maps $2.25 


ADVENTURES AND 
PERILS OF THE SEA 


Edited by C. Fox Smiru 


REAT tales of shipwreck, piracy 

and fire at sea in the days of 
sail. From the files of the 100-year- 
old Mariner's Chronicle and other 
authentic sources come these stories 
of the wreck of the ship Grosvenor, 
cast up on the African coast; of the 
mutiny on the slaver Thomas; ot 
cannibalism on the decks of the dis- 
masted brigantine Peggy, and many 


another tale of terror and bravery. 
$2.50 


LET GOD DO IT 


By WentwortH Byron WinsLow 


OR those who seek that of which Jesus spoke when he 
said, “Ye shall know the Truth and the Truth shall 
make you free”. $2.00 
116 E. 16th Si 


THE DODGE PUBLISHING CO.nNew York 


Gin GOL... 


to the Alps —to climb mountains 
to Norway —to see the Fjords 


to Egypt 


to St. Moritz—to enjoy winter sports 


—to see the Pyramids and Sphinx 


to Africa —to hunt big game 


to the AMERICAN WOMAN’S CLUB 
to enjoy New York life at its best 


@ Every stop in your interesting itinerary has its attractions— 
the things that make travel the exciting experience it is. And 
even though New York may only be a stopping off place on your 
trip, it can be as full of interest and new experiences as the 
magical spots of other countries—if you stay at the American 
Woman’s Club. 


@ You'll be able to enjoy all the highspots of a New York 
theatrical season—of shopping in the smartest department stores 
and shops—of visiting the sights and sections that make New 
York a fascinating city. You'll enjoy all these things more 
because you'll be conveniently near them—if you stay at the 
American Woman’s Club. 


@ What is more, when you return to your gay and attractive 
room (with its private bath, of course) you'll appreciate its many 
comforts. You'll like the delicious meals served in the dining 
rooms and cafeteria—the opportunity to have a swim in the 
sparkling pool and you’ll feel completely at home in the pleasant 
club atmosphere that pervades the lounges and every one of the 
27 stories of this famous woman’s clubhouse. 


@ When you’re ready to catch your train or plane or boat for 
more distant points, you'll find our staff ready to help you with 
transportation arrangements, with your luggage, with all the atten- 
tions that make leave-taking smooth and unhurried. 


@ If your travel budget is smaller than you wish it could be, 
you'll welcome the small amount your New York stopover will 


cost—if you stay at the American Woman’s Club. 


RATES: 


Singles: Daily $2.50 to $3.50 
Doubles: Daily $4.00 to $5.00 


(all rooms with private bath) 


AMERICAN WOMAN'S CLUB 


353 W. 57th St. 
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